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My mother, with old-fashioned conscientiousness 
towards all with whom she had to do, was wont 
every Sunday evening toe instruct the servants of 
the house severally, and to question them on the 
subject of the discourse they had that day heard. 
There was in the household a not unintelligent 
page, who, whenever asked about the sermon, 
looked distressfully up to his mistress and an- 
swered, “ Please, ma’am, it was about being good.” 
No other answer could be elicited from him on 
any occasion. 

I am not sure that congregations always carry 
away with them a clearer idea of the sermon they 
have heard; but the reason, perhaps, may be that 
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the preacher has not given them a clear idea which 
they can carry away. 

There is, no doubt, a large mass of people who 
dislike ideas as much as some others dislike 
doctrines, and for similar reasons. Ideas stimulate 
thought, and they dislike the exertion of thinking. 
Doctrines are the tubers of the flower of Christian 
activity, and they dislike doing anything. Some 
persons are incapable of thought, and ideas there- 
fore fly over their heads, plaintively crying for a 
place where they may settle down, like wild-fowl 
in winter. The preacher is bound to consider these 
infantile, flat souls, and give them that spiritual 
food which they can assimilate, the thinnest possible 
decoction of idea which is not absolute water. But 
in every congregation there are also persons of in- 
telligence, with active minds, and the preacher must 
consider them also. These will perish on the 
spiritual nothingnesses on which a large body of 
good soft headed and hearted Christians will live 
and thrive. Toa man of parts there is no purga- 
torial pain equal to that of listening to the vain 


labours of a man endeavouring to make a multiple 
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of nought. The quotient is foreseen from the be- 
ginning to be nothing, however many cyphers may 
be used. It was a medieval torture to tie a man 
under a perpetual dribble of water ; the monotonous 
drip of vapid fluid drove him mad at last. 

The preacher is bound to think of those who sit 
under him on Sunday, and who in mental powers 
are above the ordinary level of his humble parish- 
ioners, and occasionally to give them something 
which shall set them thinking. The rest can take 
no great harm by listening, occasionally, to what is 
a little past their comprehension. 

In the following collection of sermons, the author 
has ventured to give some such material. The 
sermons are not of so homely a description as those 
in his “Village Preaching for a Year,” and they 
are not suited for humble rustics. They appeal 
rather to educated minds ; but he hopes, neverthe- 
less, that they will serve country clergy with ideas 
which their own experience of the wants of their 
people will enable them to adapt to even their 
humble requirements, while, as they stand, they may 


prove of assistance to hard-worked town clergy. 
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“SERMON IL. 
Spiritual Things to the Spiritual. 


GEN. xxxil. 1.—“‘ And Facob went on his way, and the angels of 
God met him.” 
NoT once only! Again and again did Jacob meet 
the angels of God. As he went forth solitary from 
his father’s home to a strange land, the angels met 
him. As he goes back now with wives and chil- 
dren and servants, and flocks and herds, the angels 
meet him. In his poverty they met him; they 
meet him in his wealth ;—in his going out, and in 
his coming in. At Bethel, at Peniel, at Mahanaim, 
we know they met him ; and these are, no doubt, 
but instances out of many such meetings. Of the 
circumstances attending the meeting at Mahanaim 
we know nothing, for nothing is recorded ; but, on 
the other hand, full particulars are given of what 
befel at Bethel and at Peniel. Of the Mahanaim 
B 
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event, all we know is, that as Jacob went on his 
way, the angels of God met him, and when he saw 
them he said, “ This is God’s host ;” and he called 
the name of the place Mahanaim. 

I have little doubt the brevity of this account is 
to be explained thus :—As Jacob went on his way 
through life, in his various undertakings, when in 
prosperity or in adversity, he saw the angels of 
God ; in whatever befel him he recognized spiritual 
powers, so that the whole world was to him a 
Mahanaim—a place of meeting with God’s host. 
The circumstances varied, but the fact remained 
unchanged ; his eye was open, his soul was pre- 
pared, to see and meet the angels of God, in all 
places, and at all times. 

His brother Esau was a man of another type. 
In some points he was a better and greater man — 
than Jacob. He was above the meanness and 
dissimulation of Jacob ; he was frank and generous, 
When Jacob, with his crafty, niggling mind, came 
to meet him, full of fear, and seeking to propitiate 
him with a gift, to bribe him to forget the past, 
with what nobleness of heart did Esau address 
him: “I have enough, my brother; keep that thou 
hast unto thyself”! “These are to find grace in 
the sight of my lord,” says Jacob, with a cringe. 
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“ My brother, Y have enough,” answers Esau. Even 
when Esau has shown his inability to do a mean 
and ungenerous thing, has shown how far from his 
mind is the thought of revenge, Jacob will not trust 
him, and he will not allow Esau to accompany his 
caravans. Esau, in the brotherly affection of his 
heart, says, “Let us take our journey ‘ogether, let 
us go together, and I will go before thee.” “Not 
so,” answers Jacob; “my lord knoweth that the 
children are tender, and the flocks and herds with 
young are with me: and if men should overdrive 
them one day, all the flock will die. Let my lord, 
I pray, go his own way, before his servant: and I 
will follow at my leisure, and I will come to my lord 
to Seir.” Then Esau offers to leave some of his 
_armed men with his brother, as a guard; but this 
| Jacob will not allow—he suspects Esau still; and 
as soon as his brother is well out of sight he crosses 
the river, and instead of seeking his brother at Seir 
as he had promised, makes the best of his way to 
Succoth out of his reach. 

In many particulars Jacob shows in a despicable 
light beside his brother; and yet he had that in 
him which redeemed his character from utter 
servility, and dignified it above that of Esau. He 
was open to spiritual influences, he could see the 
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messengers of God; but Esau was a mere man of 
the world, outside the circle of spiritual life; a 
noble, honourable man, but still only an animal 
man. 

He showed his obtuseness to what is spiritual in 
early life, when he sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage ; and it is curious that here, when we read 
of Jacob meeting a host, or rather two hosts of 
angels—for Mahanaim means two hosts—in contrast 
should be shown us Esau meeting droves of goats, 
and sheep, and camels, and cows, and asses. 

We have in Esau and Jacob the types of two 
classes of men: of the natural man, of the earth, 
earthy, with plenty of common sense, and rough 
justice and generosity, but devoid of the religious 
instinct—as blind to spiritual things as the colour- 
blind man is incapable of perceiving the colours in 
nature ; and secondly, of the spiritual man, the 
man with religious instincts, often very imperfect 
and faulty by nature, and yet with that gift in him 
which raises him as high above the natural man, as 
the natural man towers above the dog and the lion. 

However imperfect the Jacobs may be, they have 
means of growth and of shaking off their imper- 
fections which the Esaus have not. The Esaus 
remain Esaus to the end of life; they grow as 
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animals, and become perhaps fine types of animals, 
but that is all) The Jacobs have another life along- 
side of their natural life which they are leading, 
and the spiritual life gradually strengthens and 
interpenetrates and masters the natural life. 

These two conditions, or two types of men, are 
alluded to often by S. Paul. The Esaus he calls 
the carnally minded, those who live after the flesh ; 
and the Jacobs he calls the spiritually minded, 
those who live after the Spirit. The Esaus are the 
lineal descendants of the first man, “of the earth, 
earthy. As is the earthy, such are they that are 
earthy.” The Jacobs are the spiritual generation 
of the second Adam; “that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual . . . as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly.” “They that are 
after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit, the things of the 
Spirit. For to be carnally minded is death, but to 
be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

Now look how these two types of men differ 
from one another in their view of all things that 
meet them. 

The Esaus encounter accidents, escape from 
danger, and see therein only their good luck and 
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happy chance. The Jacobs see in every providen- 
tial delivery the hand of God, or the angel of God 
bearing them up, lest they dash their foot against a 
stone. What is good luck to one, is good provi- 
dence to the other. The happy chance of one is 
the watchful care of God to the other. 

So in misfortunes, and losses, and sickness: one 
chafes and is embittered, and curses his ill luck; he 
becomes despairing, desperate, or sullen and sour. 
The other sees the chastisement of a loving Father, 
and kisses the rod; he knows that God afflicts for 
a wise purpose, and seeks to profit by the lesson. 
The one sees in afflictions only furies naked; the 
other sees angels veiled. To the one they are ropes 
by which the fiends draw him to destruction; to 
the other they are medicines wherewith angels heal 
the diseases of the soul. 

You must have seen the results of these two 
views in life. You have seen old people who have 
gone through great troubles during their lives, and 
these have left them sour, spiteful, slanderous- 
tongued, complaining, discontented. They have 
no sympathy with others who suffer, but parade 
their own troubles. They are envious of those on 
whom fortune smiles, and their dearest delight is to 
drag their characters through the dirt. Religion 
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affords them no pleasure, no consolation ; it touches, 
and makes music on, no fibre in their souls. They 
are hard and crabbed, and altogether unlovable. 

On the other hand, there are those old people 
whose hoary heads are crowns of glory, on whose 
aged faces time has cast a beauty as of renewed 
youth. These are they who have passed through 
great tribulation, and the place of tears and crushed 
hearts has been to them a Mahanaim, a meeting- 
place with the angels of God. Every sorrow, instead 
of embittering the spirit, has sweetened it ; every 
blow, instead of hardening the heart, has softened 
it; every privation, instead of chilling the feelings, 
has warmed them. 

The Esaus of this world are ready enough to 
pronounce their vulgar opinions on the mysteries of 
faith, of which they are absolutely ignorant, to which 
they are constitutionally blind. What are the sacra- 
ments to them? They know all about them ; they 
are forms and ceremonies. Baptism is water poured 
over a child, and an entry in a registry book. That 
is all. They see, they can see, nothing more. They 
are dark to the spiritual marvels wrought. They 
see not the ingrafting into the mystical Body of 
Christ, the light of the descending Spirit to kindle 
in the soul of the child the flame of the divine life, 
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the advent of the guardian angel to stand by and 
watch the new heir of salvation, on its way through 
life. 

The Holy Eucharist is bread and wine, eaten in 
memorial of the death of Christ ; a pious memorial, 
but that is all; a solemn sort of love-feast in 
memory of One dead nearly two thousand years 
ago. That is all to the Esaus. They cannot dis- 
cern the Lord’s Body. They cannot see the host 
of angels gathered in adoration about the Lamb 
that was slain; the bread is bread, and the wine 
wine, and nothing more. To be carnally minded 
is death—death to all spiritual life, to all insight 
into the mysteries of God ; a black bar preventing 
passage onward and upward. I would not have 
you attempt to argue with the Esaus of this world, 
who deny Baptismal Regeneration, and the Real 
Presence. They are denying what they know 
nothing about, because they have not spiritual 
discernment. You don’t argue with a blind man 
about the tints in the rose, or with a deaf man about 
harmonies ; it would be an insult to them to do so. 
So hold your tongue, and do not: attempt contro- 
versy in matters needing spiritual discernment with 
those who, seeing, see not, and hearing, hear not ; 
to them the Catholic Church is a meeting-house, 
and not a Mahanaim. 
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To the Jacobs, everything in the Church is filled 
with grace; everything shines with the true light, 
however insignificant it may be, however absurd 
it may seem, to vulgar eyes; it is a channel of 
spiritual blessing, a vehicle for the communication 
of divine strength. 

The Church is indeed Mahanaim—two hosts: 
the carnal and the spiritual, the visible and the 
invisible ; not opposed, but the former filled with, 
and made the means of, communication of the 
latter. 

And now, lastly, to Esau and Jacob comes death 
at last. To each in a different manner. There are 
two wonderful woodcuts by a German artist, Rethel, 
entitled “Death as Destroyer,” and “Death as 
Friend.” In the former he appears in a mask ata 
masquerade ball. In the midst of the merriment, 
whilst the band is playing, he throws aside the mask, 
and the dancers and musicians recoil in horror 
before the destroyer of their joy, pleasure, life. 
They fall on the floor, their disguises slip off, and 
from under the merry mask of the clown peeps the 
haggard face of the death-struck. 

In the latter picture Death, dressed as a pilgrim, 
comes to an old bell-ringer seated in his chair, and 
tolls his bell for him, while the setting sun streams 
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over his face, and a bird on the window-sill sings 
his lullaby. 

To the carnally minded death comes indeed as 
the end of all things—the destroyer of their hopes, 
ambitions, delights; as the loss of all things, the 
blotting out of light, the extinction of life. — 

To the spiritually minded death comes as a 
friend, closing the sad, imperfect record of life, 
rolling up the scroll containing sad memories, finish- 
ing the period of probation, opening the age of 
fruition. It is the beginning of new life, the unveil- 
ing of mysteries, the disclosing of the face of Christ, 
the dawn of resurrection, the beginning of im- 
mortality. 

Now remember, brethren, that in all the baptized 
is sown the seed of the spiritual life, the power to 
see spiritual things; and if that hidden life, that 
power, be quickened and given room to grow, and 
be nourished with care, then your life will be 
spiritual ; you will live, not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit ; you will be Jacobs, and not Esaus, and 
this world will be to you not a desert of Seir, but a 
Mahanaim, in which at every turn the angels of God 
will meet you. 


SERMON II. 


Gar in Weaben. 
REv, xii. 7.—‘* There was war in heaven.” 


How mysterious! How wonderful! In the reign 
of perfect peace, before the throne of the Eternal 
Trinity, in the realm of light and love and holiness, 
there is war. 

There, in the last place where we should have 
expected discord,—there it breaks out. 

In heaven all was made perfect. The sole 
creation was the angelic nature, and that was 
complete, and therefore endowed with free will. 
It was the very freedom of the wills of the angels 
which made discord possible, the very perfection 
of the creation which made a rupture practicable. 

There was war in heaven. Michael and his 
angels fought with Satan and his angels, and pre- 
vailed, and cast them out, and their places were no 
more found in heaven. 
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God created a new heaven, not one merely spiri- 
tual and intellectual, but material and physical also 
—the earth. He made it very good. He broke the 
surface into mountain chains that stood white with 
eternal snows, and spread rich plains, watered by 
the rivers that streamed from the melting ice on 
the mountain crowns. 

He hung the firmament with lamps, sun and 
moon and stars, to give light and rule the seasons. 
He clothed the ground with flowers and herbs, very 
beautiful. He filled the waters with fish, and the 
air with bird and insect; and the earth teemed 
with manifold life. Lastly, He created man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. Then God blessed the work 
He had done, as He reviewed it; and saw how 
perfect it was, and pronounced it very good. 

Very good it was—very admirable in every part ; 
a heaven in material form, divine ideas written 
in visible characters. 

But alas! in this earthly heaven, as in the spiri- 
tual heaven, war broke out ; it broke out because in 
the man and woman that God had made there was 
free will, and power, therefore, to wish for, and to 
do, that which is against the design and order of 
God. Eve and Adam break the command of their 
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Creator, and henceforth there is a schism in nature. 
The flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit 
fights the body. There is strife throughout the 
social body ; one individual fights against another. 
One part of creation wars with another in a fratri- 
cidal conflict, of which that of Cain and Abel was 
the initiation and the type. Ever since that first 
blow, there has been war raging up and down the 
face of earth, trampling its beauties and abundance 
into the dust, staining its face with blood, and 
scorching it with fire. The earth is one great 
battle-field, and not a heaven any more. Men 
fight and devour one another: if they do not stab 
and kill, they rob and ruin; if they cannot rob and 
ruin, they slander and wound. Every man seeks 
his own, and not the things of another; or the 
things of another, only that he may deface and 
befoul them. 

God looked on the heaven that He had made, 
and behold, it was full of violence. Then He sent 
His Only Begotten into the world, the Son who 
is the Word, by whom all things at the beginning 
were made, without whom was not anything made 
that was made. 

And as the Word in the beginning called the 
earth out of non-existence into being, out of 
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darkness into life, so again did He act, and He 
created a new world, a new heaven—the Catholic 
Church. The first heaven was all spiritual, and not 
material ; the second was material, with an infusion, 
an inbreathing, of the spiritual; the third was 
spiritual, with an element of material investing it. 

The Holy Catholic Church was called into exist- 
ence; a spiritual kingdom, to which men living 
on this earth belonged, subject to spiritual laws, 
enjoying spiritual privileges, under spiritual rulers. 
There was to be in it no exercise of material force, 
no physical compulsion ; obedience was to be freely 
given or withheld, obligation was to be acknow- 
ledged by the conscience alone. 

The Catholic Church was a spiritual heaven 
created in the midst of a material world; in the 
world, but not of the world. As the second heaven 
was made by the descent of spirit into matter, so 
the third heaven was made by the elevation of 
spirit out of matter. 

And God saw the Church that He had made, 
and behold, it was very good; its sacraments were | 
good and life-giving, its ministry was good and 
divinely appointed; its life was good, for it was 
altogether supernatural and heavenly ; its doctrine 
was good, it was a divine revelation ; its members 
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were good, for they were made the members of 
Christ ; its offspring were good, for they were 
adopted children of God. 

The Church was holy and heavenly, with the 
Holy Ghost to guide it, with the Son of God as its 
King, High Priest, and Sacrifice, with the Father 
blessing and protecting it. 

But alas! before long there was war in this 
heaven also. Human narrowness could not tolerate 
spiritual liberty. Physical compulsion was exer- 
cised to force free consciences; each man was 
angry with, and hated his brother, because he did 
not see the truth at the same angle as himself. 

No man who is weak must think differently, 
believe more or less, worship differently from him 
that is strong, or than the vulgar, brutal crowd of 
spiritual bats and moles. Persecution broke out; 
the stake of Smithfield, the gallows and disem- 
boweling knife of Tyburn, religious disabilities acts, 
acts of uniformity, public worship regulation acts, 
are all the work of anti-Christian, anti-spiritual, 
anti-religious fanaticism. 

From the strife that broke out at Antioch between 
S. Peter and S. Paul to this day, there has been 
religious war in the heaven of Christ’s Church, and 
will last as long as the Church endures, or as long 
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as bigotry and intolerance are to be found within 
it; and that will be as long as human nature is 
the same. 

Again, there is another heaven that God has 
made, a very narrow one, enclosed within four 
walls, or roofed over, maybe, by a little thatch; 
but yet a reflection and reproduction of the heaven 
above. There the father, the mother, and the child, 
bound together by the tenderest ties, with one 
interest, about one hearth, form a plural unity, 
which in a faint and mysterious manner shadows 
forth on earth the incomprehensible Trinity in 
Unity above. Here, in this lower heaven, the 
father is head over all,—the ruling power; and the 
gentle spirit of love and order in the mother per- 
vades the house, and maintains it in comfort and 
cleanliness and peace; and the child in its ready 
obedience rejoices to execute the will of the father. 
In such a home is seen not the shadow of heaven, 
but its sunshine, and a foretaste of its peace. 
Verily it is a heaven, a heaven out of which none 
wish to step, a heaven that bounds their wishes, a 


circle full to the brim of joys. But here, again, is - 


it not the case that too often there is war? that 
the wills of the members of the household are not 
conformed to one another; and that self-seeking 
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in one breaks up the concord of the whole? When 
this is so, then the home which might be, which 
ought to be, a little heaven on earth, sinks to be 
an earthly hell. 

And lastly, there is another heaven that God has 
made, narrower even than the last of which I have 
spoken; I allude to the human heart. There, as 
long as God reigns supreme, and all the faculties and 
the will are in subjection to Him, there is peace, 
the peace of God that passeth man’s understanding. 
There, in the little human heart, is a calm clear drop 
of the living water like a still pool, reflecting heaven 
with all its glory. It looks up to God and shines 
with the glory of God mirrored in it. However 
severe and boisterous may be the storms that rage 
without, the heart remains at peace, and is full of 
light. “Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee,” says the prophet ; 
and many a man has felt the truth of that assurance. 

Listen to what the apostle says: ‘God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. But we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” The apostle is using, I fancy, the same 
similitude. He likens the human heart to little 

Cc 
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earthen jars, filled with clear water, set in the sun ; 
and the whole glorious circle of the sun shines out 
of darkness into these vessels of clay, and sparkles 
in the limpid liquor they contain. Then he goes 
on: “We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” The reason is, that the disturbing, 
afflicting element is outside; and so long as it is 
outside, it may trouble, but cannot distress ; may’ 
perplex, but not make to despair; may persecute, 
but not cause to be forsaken by the glorious light ; 
may cast down, but not destroy. Let the dis- 
turbing element, however, be found within, then 
the condition is changed. If once there be war in 
that heaven, a rebellion of the will against the will 
of God, a revolt of the human intellect against the 
revelation of God, a rising of carnal passions against 
the law of God,—then the, Sabbath of the soul is 
gone, its peace is broken, its brightness overcast. 
What, throughout, is the cause of war, of war in 
every heaven that God has made? It is the same 
in each—the opposition of the free will to the will 
of God. It was because the angels willed not as 
God willed, that they were cast out of heaven. It 
is because, in the Church, the stubborn wills of 
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men cannot endure that God’s action should be 
spiritual only, but wish to assist it with carnal 
weapons, that schism breaks out. It is because, 
in the household, all the members do not conform 
their wills to the divine law, that strife is generated. 
In the human soul it is the same; the human will 
rises up and fights against the will of God, it will 
not freely bend and obey, and thence comes all its 
desolation, humiliation, and anguish. There is no 
peace to be found anywhere, till everything that 
offends be cast out, till everything that exalts itself 
be humbled, till every free intelligence has learned 
by suffering to bow before the divine will. 

May God in His good time bring us to that 
blessed end, when, in the heaven within as in the 
heaven without, in the recreated earth, in the reno- 
vated Church, all rebellion being crushed, all pride 
lowered, all powers made subject to the will of God 
—in every heaven that God has made—there shall 
be no more war. 


SERMON III. 


The Lbangelic Yreparation. 
(ApvENT.)! 


SonG oF SoLomon ii. 17.—‘‘ Until the day break, and the shadows 
flee away,” 

IN an imaginary voyage to the moon by a recent 

writer, a graphic description is given of the rising 

of the sun on that satellite. 

The sky is black as ink, with the stars darting 
their white rays out of the night; there is no twi- 
light ; allon the barren surface of the moon is black. 
Then, suddenly, above the horizon, without a pre- 
paratory streak of light, or flicker of rosy red and 
gold in a dappled sky, the huge sun bursts burning. 
on the sight, and transforms the scene with abrupt- 
ness into hot, glaring day. 

Such, indeed, is the morning in the atmosphere- 
less moon. There occur sudden transitions from 
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darkness to light, and from day to night; there 
is no gradual dawn, no slow-declining day. 

How different here! Here the sky is clear, the 
air hushed ; only a faint glimmer streaks the east. 
The lark recognizes the returning day, springs up, 
spires into the cold heights, and sings a song of 
rejoicing. The eastern horizon shows like a black 
saw, but rivers and pools of water start out of 
darkness, and look like cold steel threads and beads 
set in black velvet. Presently the white clouds 
flush amber overhead, and the meadow grass 
assumes a tinge of green. Then the sky fills with 
yellow light, and trees and flowers put on their 
proper hues. A distant hill-top is lit with the sun, 
then a church weathercock is on fire, next the 
windows quiver like gold-leaf. The sun arises, and 
all the world is awake and flushed with colour and 
joy, and is jubilant with lifeand song. “Man goeth 
forth to his work, and to his labour: until the 
evening.” 

The rising of the Sun of Righteousness, the 
‘appearance on earth of Christ our Light, was much 
like the rising of the natural sun on our earth; it 
was no sudden phenomenon startling the world—a 
manifestation instantaneous and unprepared for, 
like the rising of the sun on the moon, our satellite. 
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We altogether fail to understand the Old Testa- 
ment, if we do not view it as a gradual unfolding of 
the truth from rude beginnings to fuller perception, 
as the time of Christ’s incarnation drew nigh. The 
Old Testament is not a cut-and-dried revelation ; 
it is the record of a gradual revelation, a description 
of the breaking of the dawn on human souls, 

The early patriarchs knew very little of God ; they 
knew of him much as Arabs and Turkoman wan- 
derers do now; by degrees He revealed some of 
His nature to them. David had more light than 
Moses, Moses more than Abraham, and the last of 
the prophets saw clearer than the first. 

At first He was only known as Elohim, the God 
of Strength, and He was adored solely as the 
plenitude of power, without any knowledge of His 
unity, personality, and holiness. Then He revealed 
Himself as Jehovah, to Moses in the bush; and 
that revelation was to serve Moses as the credentials 
of his mission. While Elohim exhibited God dis- 
played in His power as the Creator and Governor of 
the physical universe, the name Jehovah designates 
His nature as He stands in relation to man, as 
the only almighty, true, personal, holy Being; a 
Spirit, and “the Father of spirits,” who manifested 
Himself to His people, made a covenant with them, 
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and became their Lawgiver, and to whom all honour 
and worship are due. “God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, I am Jehovah: I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
of God Almighty (Z£7 Shaddaz), but by My name 
Jehovah was I not known to them.” 

In the Psalms of David how great is the advance 
on the position of Moses! David saw more of God, 
knew of His nature far more than did Moses. The 
dawn had brightened, the light was clearer. 

It may have struck some of you in reading the 
writings which we term apocryphal, how much 
clearer and more Christian they are than the 
canonical writers. This was inevitable; the writers 
were nearer the times of Christ, and therefore saw 
more of revealed truth than the earlier writers. 

This is very conspicuous in the manner in which 
they describe the Wisdom of God as a Person in 
the Godhead ; indeed, what S. John calls the Word, 
is the Wisdom of the apocryphal writers, called in 
Greek Logos, in Hebrew Memra. 

Let me show you what it was that the Jews in 
Palestine and in Egypt believed on this point just 
before the appearance of Christ. They held that 
between the Almighty and Eternal Father stood 
One whom they called “the second God,” “the 
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first-begotten Son of God,” “the image of God,” 
who exercised the following functions :— 

Ist. He was the Creator, or, at least, the fashioner 
of the world. 

2nd. He is the Ruler of the world, its special 
Providence ; the rewarder and sustainer of good 
men, and the punisher of the evil. 

3rd. He is the revealer of the mysteries of God; 
the light that lightens the ignorant minds of men, 
and opens to them the hidden truths of God. 

4th. Lastly, He is the Mediator between God 
and man; the great High Priest, standing daily 
interceding between sinful man and his incensed 
God.* 

It is very remarkable that in two paraphrases 
of the Old Testament made for the use of the 
people who could no more understand the ancient 
Hebrew,—I mean those of Onkelos and of Jonathan, 
made before Christ came,—in every place where it 
is said in Scripture that God appeared, God spake, 
God created, it is altered into, the Word appeared, © 
the Word spake, the Word created. 

Thus we find that among the Jews in Palestine, 
and those scattered abroad, there was a close 


* These statements are all from Philo, See Art. by the writer 
on ‘‘ Philo and Christianity,” in the Chrzstiam Advocate, No. II. 
October, 1876, 
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approximation to the truth which to us stands re- 
vealed, in all its simplicity and majesty, in the first 
chapter of S. John’s Gospel. 

The minds of the Jews were ripened to receive 
the truth; a gradual unfolding of the truth had 
taken place in their inner consciences, without their 
being aware what was taking place. 

It was much the same with the doctrine of the 
Messiah, and the gathering in of the Gentiles. 

The prophets announced the re-establishment of 
the house of Israel, the restoration of the two frac- 
tions of the Hebrew people, in its unity to its ancient 
splendour, the triumph of the Mosaic theocracy, 
and the propagation of belief in a sole God, even 
amidst idolatrous peoples. The name of Messiah 
had not been given to the future deliverer of the 
sons of Jacob.* All known was, that a servant of 
God, a Holy One of Israel, a Prince of Peace, a 


* The first place where the name occurs is in Habakkuk iii. 13, 
but there it is applied not to a person, a deliverer, but to the chosen 
people of God. It has been supposed that the words of Jacob, 
‘‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah . . . till Shiloh come” 
(Gen. xlix. 10), was a Messianic prophecy. This is a mistake. The 
sentence properly runs, ‘‘ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor the staff of office from between his feet, till the people arrive 
at Shiloh ;” ze. Judah shall lead the tribes in their wanderings till 
they reach the place Shiloh, in the promised land, when the tribes 
will settle in their several districts. 
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King, should be called to reunite the divided 
kingdoms under his sole sceptre. 

But when the people returned from the captivity, 
they saw clearer ; they had wider hopes. The Book 
of Daniel shows us how much they had advanced 
at a later date.* Messiah was announced, and His 
appearance was to affect not the chosen people 
only, but all nations, and even those who slept in 
the dust. In the Book of Tobit there is further 
evidence of the growth of light. All nations were 
to come together into the newly set up temple of 
God, bringing their presents; would break their 
idols and be converted to the truth, and praise the 
Lord. 

Neither the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, nor that of the resurrection of the body, 
formed part of the Mosaic revelation. According 
to the law of Moses, blessings and curses, rewards 
and punishments due to those who kept or broke 
the commandments of God, were limited to this 
life. 

However, there was a popular notion among 
the children of Israel, probably derived from the 
Egyptians, that death did not altogether close 


* The Book of Daniel almost certainly is a production of the 
Maccabean period. 
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man’s life. After he had shed his soul with his 
blood (Gen. ix. 3-6; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23), 
or breathed it forth with his last sigh (Gen. xxxv. 
18; 1 Kings xvii. 21), he became a faint shadow 
(Prov. ix. 18, xxi. 16; Isa. xiv. 9, xxvi. 14, 19), and 
went down into Scheol (Job x. 21; Ps. lxxxviii. 12), 
situated somewhere in the bowels of the earth 
(Ps. lxiii. 10; Job xi. 8), closed by solid gates which 
criminal incantations alone could force momentarily 
to unclose (Job vii. 9; Ps. xlix..8; Isa. xxxviii. 10). 
The just and the unjust, good and bad, went there 
auke (JOD XXX. 23, 11°13’ "Gen. xxv.’ 8); where 
they need fear no calamities such as usually afflict 
mortals, nor hope for some glimpses of happiness 
to cheer its gloom (Ps. vi. 6, xxx. 10; Isa. xxxviii. 
18). The prophets threw a poetic halo over what 
had been laid down in the Mosaic law, but added 
nothing to it. They, no doubt, had some wider 
hope, but it was very uncertain as yet, too uncer- 
tain for them to speak about, to use in their ex- 
hortations ; and they contented themselves with 
announcing terrestrial chastisements on those who 
violated the law and broke the old covenant, and 
with assuring terrestrial prosperity to those who 
put their trust in God (Isa. xxiv. I-13, 17-20, 
xxxil, Q-14, XXX. 18-26, xxxiil. 11-20). Never- 
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theless, they delighted in celebrating the loving- 
kindness of the Almighty, and exhorted the people 
to render themselves worthy of their God, by 
honouring Him with their hearts instead of render- 
ing a mere formal lip-service. This ethic tendency 
prepared the way for a further development of the 
truth ; it opened a new horizon to the popular 
religion.* After the captivity, however, the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead began to be taught 
ameng the Palestinian Jews, and that of the im- 
mortality of the soul among the Alexandrian Jews ; 
but though taught, immortality was not brought 
fully to light except by the Gospel. It was a 
doctrine of the schools which had not soaked down 
into the convictions of the people. An evidence 
to this effect is afforded by the Gospel of St. Mark 
(ix. 10). When, after His Transfiguration, Jesus 
forbade Peter, James, and John to speak of what 
they had seen till after He had risen from the dead, 
the three apostles did not understand the Lord’s 
* There are two passages ordinarily cited to show that the ancient : 
Hebrews held the resurrection of the body before the return from 
captivity ; but they have not the meaning attributed to them, and 
only express, under a significant image, a promise of deliverance to 
the children of Israel—a deliverance which seemed so impossible, 
that a resurrection from the dead was taken as a symbol of it, 


as the last thing that could possibly be expected (Isa. xxvi. 18, 19; 
Ezek, xxxvii, 1-14). 
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saying; “they kept that saying with themselves, 
questioning one with another what the rising from 
the dead should mean.” The simple fishermen of 
Gennesaret had not yet heard of the doctrine 
which was already a subject of controversy between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

Yet what an advance was here from the simple 
promise of long life on the earth given by Moses! 
Men were prepared to look beyond this life to 
another; their hopes were kindled, to be satisfied 
by Christ. 

Much the same sort of preparation went on in 
the heathen world; but we are not given by 
Providence the detailed history of the dawn and 
transformation among the Gentiles as among the 
Jews. God has given us the history of the growth 
of minds in, and the revelation of the truth to, one 
nation, as a type of what were His dealings with all 
nations. He was the God of the Egyptian, of the 
Assyrian, of the Greek, of the Hindoo, as well as of 
the Israelite, and He opened their minds to the 
light as He opened that of the Jew.. He reveaied 
the truth to them as they were able to bear it, just 
as He did to the Jew. What distinguishes the 
Jew from others, and made it worthy of being 
recorded for our instruction, is, that the Jew 
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developed faster than others; and when Christ 
came some peoples were no further advanced than 
were the first patriarchs, others not so far. 

It is a matter of surprise to students to find how 
closely the mythologies of nations of the Old 
World resembled the great mysteries of Chris- 
tianity at the time when Christ appeared, and some 
have hastily concluded therefrom that Christian 
doctrine is but the rejuvenescence of heathen 
myths. But to us, who believe in Christ, the case 
assumes another complexion. We see the light of 
the rising sun striking on, illumining, and trans- 
forming the vague and vaporous masses of idle 
superstition, and bringing them into a glorious 
halo about the great revealed truth of the 
Incarnation. 

“Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of Me,” said our Lord; and I do not believe 
that these words were addressed to the Jew only, 
but to all peoples who had sacred records and 
religious myths. All these testified to Christ, not 
perhaps with the same distinctness as the old 
Jewish writings, but still with some emphasis. 

The Egyptians—and from them the belief spread 
around the Mediterranean—held that good God- 
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man Osiris was slain and lost and rose again. The 
Persians taught that One, divine was incarnate, 
was bruised and broken for man, and died and 
ascended to heaven to expiate the sins of man. 
The Scandinavian held that the good and radiant 
Baldur was pierced and died, and went down to 
hell, and will come again in glory at the last day 
to make all things new, in a renovated heaven and 
earth. The Greeks, who celebrated the mysteries of 
Dionysius Zagreus, commemorated by a sacrificial 
and eucharistic banquet of bread and wine the 
cruel sufferings of the God-man, whose back was 
ploughed by the ploughers, who was put to a 
shameful death, and was buried, and rose again to 
feed and cherish his faithful worshippers. 

In the readiness with which the early Christians 
adopted heathen myths as symbols of their faith, 
accepted and sanctified to a new use heathen 
festivals, we see how they recognized a preparation 
for the truth in the old mythology, and sacrificial 
worship of Paganism. They used old rites and old 
holidays of heathenism, washing and renaming 
them, as they appropriated psalms and prophecies 
from Judaism, giving them a Christian interpreta- 
tion and significance. They saw that God had pre- 
pared these things for His Church in heathendom 
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and Jewdom alike, to be taken by His Church and 
given by it a purpose and point they had lacked 
before. 

And now, in conclusion, what lesson would I 
have you learn and carry away with you? 
Why, this. That God reveals the truth in more 
and more distinctness as men are able to bear 
it, as they are earnest in their desire to approach 
Himy, as they. seek, so they find. . There <i6 
milk for babes in the Gospel, but also meat for 
men. We must not suppose that everything that 
is in God, every verity contained in the great 
doctrine of the Incarnation, has been seen and 
fixed in a creed. Far from it; the truth mani- 
fests itself in various ways to various minds, and 
is ever exhibiting its inexhaustibility. Let us not, 
therefore, be narrow in our views, and cling too 
tenaciously to the letter. The spirit of Christianity 
is a spirit of life, and we must expect the truth to 
become clearer and more multiform as we advance ; 
the revelation to be clearer, as the time of Christ’s 
second coming approaches. Only let us take care 
to preserve an earnest love of truth, and craving to 
know the truth, in our hearts, and then, as we are 
able to bear it, so will God unveil His mysteries 
to our spiritual eyes, 


SERMON IV. 


he Sirst and the Last. 
(ADVENT. ) 
Rev. xxi. 6.—“‘ [am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end.” 


THESE are the words of Christ. “He that sat 
upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new. And he said, Write: for these words are 
true and faithful. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end.” 

True, most true and faithful words! He is 
indeed the beginning and the ending, the first and 
last of all that is. 

He is the beginning and the end of the world, its 
Alpha and its Omega. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by Him; and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.” 

D 
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“By Him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers: all things were created by Him, 
and for Him: and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist.” Well, therefore, may the 
four and twenty elders cast their crowns before the 
throne and cry, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory and honour and power; for Thou 
hast ereated all things, and for Thy pleasure they 
are and were created.” 

For Thy pleasure! Yes, as Christ is the Alpha, 
so is He the Omega of creation. All things were 
made by Him, but also, all things were made for 
Him. From Him they issue, to Him they return. 
He is the Head of creation, its Lord and King ; it 
issued from Him, and it leads up through man to 
Him again. 

At the beginning He spake, and the world was 
made, and teemed with life; at the end He will 
speak again, and the earth will cease to be in its 
old fashion, and will be changed. Through Him 
it will pass to its joyful resurrection. 

After S. Paul had told the Colossians how that 
by Christ all things were created, and that He was 
before all things, he goes on, “And He is the Head 
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of the body, the Church: who is the beginning, the 
firstborn from the dead ; that in all things He might 
have the pre-eminence.” He shows how that, as 
Christ is the Alpha and the beginning of creation, 
so is He also the Alpha and the beginning of the 
Catholic Church. 

When He made man, He breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul ; so He is the Alpha and beginning of man as 
a spiritual being. When He formed the Church, 
He breathed on the first members, and said, “ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost.” He communicated to 
the Church He had made a divine life ; to the man 
He gave an individual life, to the Church a cor- 
porate life; to the man an individual soul, to the 
Church a corporate spirit. He is Alpha to man in 
his individuality, and He is the Alpha of social 
union. 

We have as little right to regard the Church as 
a mere human society, as we have to look on man 
as a mere animal. Each has a divine and super- 
natural life, and at the head of each, as the giver 
of that life, stands Christ. He is the author and 
finisher of our faith, personally, in that He gives 
us the spiritual faculty which enables us to see God ; 
and finisher, in that He, and He alone, is the end 
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of our faith. He also is the author and finisher 
of our Catholic faith, for the revelation comes from 
Him, and concerns Him. 

God made man of the dust of the earth, of poor, 
mean material; but the clay was transmuted when 
His fingers touched it, and it became a tabernacle 
of spirit. God has made the Church of poor, mean 
materials, ignorant, self-seeking men; but lo! at 
His touch it becomes the pillar and ground of the 
faith, the infallible witness to Christ, the incor- 
ruptible guardian of revealed truth. Christ, I say, 
is the Alpha of the Church. From Him it derives 
all that makes it Catholic and holy. All the sacra- 
ments have Him as their Alpha. He it is who 
pours through those golden channels the oil of 
divine grace which keeps the lamps of the Church 
burning. In Baptism it is He who sanctifies the 
outward element for a mystical regeneration, He 
who shed the water from His side. From Him 
Christian Baptism has its origin, and derives its 
virtue ; and it is precisely because He is the be- 
ginning, the Alpha, thereof, that it is no mere bit 
of ceremony, but a living, sanctifying reality. In 
the Holy Eucharist it is the same. If it began 
with man, it would be but a commemoration of the 
death of Christ, a pious memorial of the Passion. 
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But because it began with Christ, it is something 
infinitely more important and higher than this. 
He it was who took the bread, and brake, and said, 
“This is My body.” He it was who blessed the 
cup and said, “This is My blood.” ‘The sacra- 
ment has its Alpha in Christ, and therefore par- 
takes of His divine nature and supernatural virtue. 
It issues from Christ, as the red stream of blood 
that spirted from the pierced side. 

And as the sacraments have in Christ ‘their 
beginning, so have they in Him their end. He 
is their Alpha and Omega. They lead to Him. 
By means of them those who receive them are 
brought into communion with Him, are little by 
little transformed into His likeness, put on Christ, 
till with them, at length, each may say, “It is no 
more IJ, but Christ who worketh in me.” 

By Baptism the grafting into Christ is begun, 
it is cemented in the Eucharist ; it is initiated at the 
font, it is sealed at the altar. By Baptism the 
Christian is placed within the influence of His 
attraction; he is put, as it were, into the solar 
system of which Christ is the central sun, and he 
is daily drawn nearer and nearer to the source of 
light and heat, till he is dissolved and is with. 
Christ. By communion he becomes one with 
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Christ and Christ with him; he lives by Him. “He 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me,” said our 
Lord. He becomes a partaker, not only of the 
Spirit of Christ, but also of the risen Body of 
Christ, containing in itself a power of resistance to 
death, and a certainty of immortality. 

Christ founded the Church, and to Him the 
Church must look as to an end; to it He, and 
He alone, was to be the Alpha and Omega. Here- 
after He will come again, renovate and perfect 
the Church He has made, and then to the tri- 
umphant Church He will be for all eternity the 
centre of worship, the source of joy, the King. 

And to each individual man Christ is also the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end. 

From Him comes the soul, to Him it returns ; 
from Him comes life, His hand withdraws it. He 
called the particles together and built them up in 
flesh and bone in the mother’s womb, and He 
dissolves the tissues and restores the earthy par- 
ticles to their source, in the grave. Above all, He 
is the Alpha of the spiritual life, and its Omega. 
There was an old heresy called Pelagianism, which 
disputed the truth that all grace and virtue is due 
to Christ alone ; it held that the natural man could 
do good works unassisted by grace. There was 
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right and wrong in this heresy; right, in acknow- 
ledging that there is good in the natural man; 
wrong, in denying its divine origin. There is much 
good in the natural man, but this good is derived 
from God, who made man in His image. Without 
God there is no good; His grace is absolutely 
necessary for the performance of every good work ; . 
but His grace flows everywhere, in every soul; in 
some richly, in others scantily. And the object of 
the grace shed on man is to lead him to holiness, 
to draw him out of imperfection, error, sensuality, 
to perfection, truth, spirituality ; in a word, to lead 
him to God. The natural goodness, gifts, inclina- 
tion, are from God; supernatural grace, sacra- 
mentally conferred to assist feeble nature, is from 
God, and all, all for one end—to lead man, strayed, 
fallen, back to God as to his Omega. Man, who 
fell from God as his Alpha in Adam, is brought 
back to God as his Omega in Christ, the second 
Adam. Adam, says the sacred genealogist, was 
the son of God, for from Him he had all his being ; 
and Christ is the Son of God, to whom the human 
race returns and in whom finds restoration. 

When Adam was sinless he was like God; the 
likeness is defaced and broken in us, but the purpose 
of Christ in his Incarnation, His purpose in forming 
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the Church, in instituting the sacraments, was the 
reformation in us of the likeness lost. The prodigal 
son went forth from his father’s house, and after 
much straying and great penury, returned to it 
again. That house was the Alpha of his journey 
and its Omega. He is the type of the whole race 
of man. It has gone from God, has fallen into 
great distress, and now is returning to God. 

Yet once again. God must be the Alpha and 
the Omega of all we do, if we desire it to be 
blessed. Our works must be begun, continued, and 
ended in Him. Whatsoever we do, we should do 
all in His Name. Thus all work, however humble 
and earthly, may be sanctified and spiritualized. 
Christ Jesus came on earth to do His Father's will, 
and all His work was begun, continued, and ended 
in Him. So should ours be. The work in the 
fields of the plougher and reaper, the work in 
the house of the servant-maid or the accountant, 
the work at sea of the sailor, in the bowels of the 
earth of the miner,—all may be blessed and sancti- 
fied, if begun, continued, and ended in God; that 
is, if His blessing be invoked upon it, and it be 
carried out with a right intention of pleasing God— 
as a duty, not as an obligation; as a servant of 
God, not as a slave of men. 
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We begin the day with prayer, and we close it 
with prayer. Thus do we dedicate the day’s toil 
and relaxation to God; we make Him its Alpha 
and Omega. We ask for a blessing on our food, 
and we give thanks after a meal; thus do we make 
it, so to speak, sacramental, for we begin it and 
we end it with God, and His blessing consecrates 
it. We lay ourselves down to sleep with prayer, 
and we awake with prayer. Our very slumbers are 
steeped in God ; they begin, continue, and are ended 
in Him. In sickness and pain, how naturally do 
we turn to Him and ask His assistance; and when 
restored to health, how heartily do we give thanks! 
Thus our very suffering has had Him for its Alpha 
and Omega. And so is it with life generally. At 
the font the child is signed with the cross, and 
baptized into Christ; and after the span of life is 
run, he is laid under the shadow of the cross to 
rest in consecrated earth, with the words of prayer 
and joyful hope. The whole of life has been begun 
—God grant that it may have been continued—at 
all events it is ended, in Him. 

Try, my brethren, to direct your thoughts to 
God, to make Him the end of all you think, and 
of all you do, and then your work will be rewarded. 
That which is not done in God is like chaff, wood, 
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hay, stubble, and the great day will see it winnowed 
and burnt as unprofitable; it was done for this 
world, begun for some transitory object, continued 
without a sanctifying purpose, ended without a 
heavenly aim. . 

All work may become inspired; that is, a soul 
may be breathed into it; the Spirit of God will 
enter into and give life to the most common task, 
if only it be sanctified by being placed under God’s 
care ‘at its beginning, and have God’s approval as 
its end. 


SERMON V. 
Light-Giding. 
(EPIPHANY.) 


Isa: lx. 1.—‘‘ Arise, shine ; for thy light 7s come.” 


GOD made the host of stars and planets in the 
firmament ; the stars as suns, the centres of systems, 
with orbs revolving about them, and many of these 
orbs provided with satellites rolling round them as 
they swept through space on their course about 
their suns. But all was dark. The centres of the 
several systems were buried in blackness. Their 
planets were dark also. The vast space was not 
void, but dark. 

Then, all at once, light sprang up; every central 
sun blazed out white in the vast expanse.. “ Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come!” was, as it were, ad- 
dressed to every planet. When its sun blazed 
out, it started into light, reflecting its rays; and 
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its attendant satellite flushed also with milder 
effulgence. 

We can see only our own planets, as they rise 
and move in their journey round the sun. We see 
nothing of the worlds to which the fixed stars form 
centres of a system. We can see the central points, 
the blazing suns, of these systems, but know nothing 
of the worlds that move in them. And yet we 
cannot doubt that there are planets revolving in 
spate round every fixed star, that our sun and 
planetary system is the type of thousands of others. 
What a wondrous sight must that have been when 
all the stars leaped into light, and all their attendant 
worlds shone in answer! What a sight to make 
the sons of God shout for joy! 

I was standing one evening by a jeweller’s shop 
at the head of the Haymarket, when the electric 
light was tried. It was dusk and grey about me; 
there was nothing to strike the eye in the twilight, 
but moving dark figures. Then all at once the 
carbon in the electric lamp flared out, and the scene 
was transformed. The whole window of the shop 
twinkled and glowed with light and colour from 
the diamonds, emeralds, and rubies exposed. Some 
such a scene was that, only on an incomparably 
vaster scale, when every little burner God had set 
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in the vast expanse flashed with light, and then the 
great jewel-store of rotating and revolving worlds 
glowed with answering light and colour. They 
shone; for their light had come, and the glory of 
the Lord had risen upon them. 

There is a notion favoured by some old, as well 
as modern, theologians that Adam was not the first 
animal man, but the first spiritual man; I mean, 
that he was the first man with a soul. It has been 
thought that God made men before Adam, and 
that the earth was thinly peopled with a race of 
cave-dwelling, wildbeast-hunting savages, just raised 
in reason above the brutes, but widely removed 
from the rational and spiritual man. It has been 
thought that when the writer of Genesis narrates 
the intercourse between the sons of God with the 
daughters of men, he is alluding to the association 
of the children of Adam with these brutal creatures, 
little nobler than apes. It is quite true that the 
races have distinct names in the Hebrew. The sons 
of God are Adamim, and the sons of men are 
Goim. 

Let us suppose that this theory be true; that the 
eatth was peopled by savages whose reason, just 
lifting them above brutes, was little better than low 
cunning, and which extended no further than the 
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pursuit of the objects which support life. Strange, 
heavy-jawed, retreating-browed creatures they were, 
very muscular, with protruding teeth and iank black 
hair, and feet like hands helping them to scramble 
up trees, and leap from bough to bough; they 
grunted when pleased, and screamed and jabbered 
when exasperated. They had sufficient intelligence 
to fashion rude flint arrow-heads, and stone axes. 

Then, suddenly, among them appeared Adam, 
the son of God, made in the divine likeness, having 
a body physically like theirs, but with a mind and 
soul far transcending their instinct and cunning. 
The light was come, the flash of divine illumination 
which was to transform the race. Man had become 
a living soul; he was constituted the sun, around 
which all created beings in the earth were to circle 
as planets. 

“Arise, shine; for thy light is come!” was ad- 
dressed to the human race. The same address is 
made to all savage nations, to all rude and barbarous 
peoples, when civilized man appears among them. 
When Columbus landed in America, when the first 
English settlers came to Virginia, to Australia, to 
New Zealand, the same was the appeal to the 
natives. Arise! arise from savagery, ignorance, 
animalism ; shine forth with culture and all the 
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virtues of an intellectual and of a spiritual life, for 
your light is come; and if you refuse to accept the 
offered civilization, if you cling to your old bar- 
barism, and cannot assimilate the new truths and 
light and culture brought you, then you must 
disappear ; extinction is your due. You must arise 
and shine, or fall back and expire. 

The reason why the North American Indians, 
the Australian savages, are dying out, is because 
they refuse to accept the light, and shine. 

But, if the theory of there having been pre- 
Adamites be abandoned, and we take Adam to 
have been the first physical as well as intellectual - 
and spiritual man, still my text may be taken as . 
applied to him. He was made of the dust of the 
eatth, and was merely of the earth, animal. Then 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and he became of heaven, spiritual. He was of the 
earth in his physical nature, and of heaven in his 
spiritual nature. “ Arise, shine,” was the exhorta- 
tion practically made him when he was endowed 
with a living soul; “for thy light is come!” Arise, 
that is, from a supine, carnal life, from seeking the 
cultivation of thy animal propensities, from in- 
dulging in the satisfaction of thy brutal appetites, 
and shine with the light of intelligence given thee. 
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You must have often met with persons whose 
heavy faces and dull eyes are animal rather than 
human. You can see nothing of soul or intellect 
lighting them; and you almost question whether 
they are not as deficient in soul as you are sure 
they are in brain. But all have something spiritual 
in them, just as all have something intellectual in 
them. They may not be clever, or very spiritual, 
but still the spark of soul and the seed of reason 
are lodged in them. The mind may be made to 
grow in power and size by education. You cannot 
make a genius, but you can give shape and direction 
to ordinary intelligence; so the soul can be made 
to expand, and feel and see and hear by religious 
cultivation. To each of us the words are addressed, 
“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come!” and they 
mean, Arise from an indifferent, sluggish habit, to’ 
the cultivation of your higher nature, and shine as 
far as you are able, through the education of your 
mind, and through the spiritual training of your 
soul. 

There are persons who have no spiritual cravings, 
no love of religion, and yet have very highly dis- 
ciplined and polished minds. They have arisen 
and shone in part, but only in part ; their spiritual 
part has been left out of sight. They are paralyzed 
down one side, and that their right side. 
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There are excellent people, perfect saints, living 
to God, living in the invisible world, conversing 
with God, instant in prayer, ecstatics, and yet who 
in all intellectual matters are fools, who take no 
trouble to think and reason, to study scientific and 
political questions. They have no interests in any- 
thing which is not spiritual. They lead spiritual 
lives, but not intellectual lives; they are paralyzed 
down one side, and that their left side. 

Now, what God desires of us is to arise and shine 
with all our faculties, to arise to interest in every- 
thing, and to shine intellectually as well as spirit- 
ually and morally. 

Once more. “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee!” was 
addressed to the Jew and to the Gentile, when 
Christ appeared. 

The Light of the World had come, its rays beamed 
over the world ; the truth of God was made manifest 
in the flesh. How was it received ? 

The Jews refused to receive it. They would not 
arise from their prejudices, from their narrow ex- 
_clusiveness ; and they would not shine forth beyond | 
the confines of their own race. They would keep 
what light they had hid within the bushel of Judza. 
And because they refused the light when offered, 
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it was hid from their eyes. “Their minds were 

blinded,” says S. Paul : “for until this day remaineth 
"the vail untaken away.” “The god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, 
lest the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, who 
is the image of God, should shine unto them. . 
For God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The Gentile who sat in darkness saw the great 
light, and rose to hail it. Throughout the world, 
wherever the beams of that light shone, hearts 
leaped up and reflected it, and shone forth among 
men as planets, and men saw their good works, and 
glorified their Father which is in heaven. 

They accepted the light, they walked in the light, 
as children of light, and became in consequence 
light-givers to others. 

So must it be with us. The light is for all, it is 
shining on us; and we must rise to receive it, and _ 
reflect it in our turn on others. | 

The savage who refuses offered civilization must 
retire before the white man, till he is driven out of 
the land altogether. In Europe, at a remote period, 
there was a population of low type like Esquimaux 
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or Lapps. They have gone, have vanished wholly 
before the higher cultured races of Celt and Teuton. 
The Jew was offered Christianity, and turned from 
it, and from that moment has been blinded to its 
spiritual truths. Let us take these lessons to heart, 
and be ready always to rise to the light and receive 
it, and shine forth with the light we take in. 

Let us strive simultaneously to grow in mind and 
grow in grace, to shine intellectually and spiritually. 
There are two divine elements in us, reason and soul, 
and both must be trained and nourished together, 
not one to the exclusion of the other. 

Here we must grope on more or less in darkness ; 
we have not perfect light, but we strive for it. And 
if, in life) we have striven and sought for light, 
striven against error in all its forms, and sought 
illumination to mind and soul, then, one day, the 
veil which now hides the unseen, which obscures 
the perfect light, will be taken away, and we shall 
know even as we are known, we shall wake up after 
Christ’s likeness and be satisfied with it, we shall 
arise and shine with the Light of lights which sur- 
rounds and fills us. 


SERMON VI. 


The Spirit of Inquiry. 


S. MATT. xviii. 3.—“ Axcept ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
THIS is a very remarkable saying. It is remark- 
able partly because of its vagueness, and partly 

because of its decisiveness. 

It is decisive, because it excludes all from the 
kingdom of heaven who do not partake of the 
childlike qualities ; and it is vague, in that it does 
not indicate what these qualities are which qualify 
for admittance. 

Look up into heaven, and behold the glorious 
company of the redeemed. There are virgins, con- 
fessors, martyrs, holy prelates, wise doctors, pious 
matrons, penitents ; but all—whatever their claim 
to be reckoned among the stars in that galaxy, 
—all, I say, partook of the childlike characteristic, 
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or they would not be there. “Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

What, then, is this childlike characteristic, so 
important, without which we shall never see God ? 

Is it innocence? No, certainly. That it cannot 
be. Innocence is a negative quality; it exists 
through ignorance and freedom from temptations. 
The child is innocent because it knows not evil, and 
is powerless to do that which is harmful. It will 
not hurt, because it cannot hurt. It will not think 
and scheme to do what is wicked, because it is 
ignorant of vice. It has not yet eaten much of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and so its 
eyes are not fully opened. 

It is impossible for men and women to go through 
life in complete innocence. There are, indeed, 
those beautiful spirits over which the shadows of 
evil pass, like the shadows of summer clouds, 
darkening for a moment, but leaving no permanent 
stain. But such spirits are rare; the knowledge 
of evil usually leaves a taint behind it. 

But, that innocence is not the characteristic which 
must belong to all the heaven-dwellers, the white 
robe without which none are admitted into the 
marriage supper room, is certain from the fact that 
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among the blessed ones are Peter, the denier of his 
Lord; Paul, the persecutor; and Magdalen, the 
harlot. 

It is the glorious privilege of our Christian religion, 
that it does open a way of return to those who 
have strayed, that it does afford pardon and recon- 
ciliation to transgressors. “Except ye be con- 
verted,” says my text, to the sinners, “and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” It is obvious that innocence cannot be 
the quality here spoken of. The sinner is urged to 
become converted, and acquire it. He who has lost 
his baptismal innocence may obtain remission of 
sin, but can never recover spotlessness. 

Is the childlike characteristic unquestioning 
faith? I cannot think that it is. Unquestioning 
faith is a very beautiful quality, but it is one de- 
veloped in a child entirely by his instructors, 
When a child finds that his father and mother 
always speak the truth, and say what they mean; 
when he finds that he can rely implicitly on their 
assurances, he acquires a steadfast faith in them. 
The faith of a child, its trustfulness and confidence, 
do not speak so highly of the child as of its teachers 
and parents. It proclaims their integrity. 

The child who has been brought up among, un- 
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truthful persons, amid artificial, surroundings, from 
the dawn of reason, learns to doubt and disbelieve. 
It knows that it can rely on nothing ‘said, and must 
mistrust appearances. 

A child has naturally faith till it has been de- 
ceived, and when deceived it begins to doubt. 
Unquestioning faith is often the result of ignorance 
or inexperience. Uneducated people believe every- 
thing they read in their newspapers and in books, 
because they have not a sufficient range of reading 
and knowledge of literature to know that as many 
lies can be told with the pen as with the tongue. 
What says Mopsa in the Winter's Tale?—“1 love 
a ballad in print, a’ life; for then we are sure they 
are true.” Mopsa is a type of most uneducated 
persons. The unquestioning faith of Mopsa we 
know is folly. The greater experience we have, 
the more we know, the less credulous we are, the 
less positive on any point do we become. The posi- 
tive man is the ignorant man, and the depth of his 
ignorance may be measured by the vehemence of 
his assertion. 

There is one characteristic in children which is 
common to all, and forces itself on our notice, and 
that is their curiosity to know. All children except 
idiots are inquisitive. 
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There is a reason for this. Their minds, like 
their bodies, are growing. Children eat a great 
deal, because they need much food, which goes to 
build up the growing organism. So they mentally 
devour a great deal; they are intellectually hungry, 
because they need much information, which may 
build up the developing intelligence. 

A child is always asking questions, because it is 
always needing food for its little mind; the desire 
of knowledge is a natural craving, precisely like the 
desire for food. A child will eat almost anything— 
raw turnips, old crusts, the nastiest berries—because 
it feels a want; it must be continually putting 
something into its stomach. So it persistently asks 
questions, in season and out of season ; it sees and 
hears a great deal, and stuffs all kinds of impres- 
sions and scraps of instruction into its head, good, 
bad, and indifferent, and leaves to a rude and 
hearty nature to digest them all. 

If I am not much mistaken, curiosity is the 
predominant characteristic of all children; and it 
is that to which our blessed Lord refers when He 
says, “Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

This is the one characteristic which all the 
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heaven-dwellers possessed, or they would not be 
there. It is not that they were all innocent, all of 
undoubting faith; but that all were of eager, 
interested, and inquiring minds, at all events in 
what concerns religion. 

Our Lord was addressing the Herodians, the 
Pharisees, and the Sadducees, when He used the 
memorable words of my text. 

The Herodians were the Court party, men who 
had sacrificed their nationality, and to a great 
extent their faith, to stand well with the Court. 
They affected Greek manners, Greek vices, the 
Greek tongue, and laughed at Jewish customs, 
virtues, and religion, as vulgar and provincial. The 
one object of their lives was social standing, the 
position they would occupy at Court ; everything 
was subservient to this. They had no childlike 
interest in religious questions; they would not 
stoop to inquire into what Christ was teaching. It 
might be truth, it might be falsehood, it might be 
a divine revelation, it might be a delusion of Satan ; 
it was all one to them. They would lose social 
position if they took up with the new teaching, so 
they would have nothing to say to it. 

The Pharisees were self-opinionated, self-satisfied 
sticklers by the law. They knew everything ; they 
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needed no instruction. They had the law and the 
prophets at their fingers’ ends; what instruction. 
could they require? They had been bred up in the 
observances of the law, at the feet of eminent 
Rabbis. They were posted up in the traditions of 
the elders ; they cared for no new teacher. 

The Sadducees were contemptuous doubters. 
They believed neither in angel nog devil, nor in a 
resurrection. They were the sneering sceptics of 
the day, living in a cold, clear atmosphere above all 
religious controversy. Religion at best was a form 
of superstition, and the holiest teacher was more 
or less of a humbug. Religion was useful for the 
ignorant and the imbecile, and for women; but .not 
for educated, intellectual men. Besides, they had 
found it out. They had detected blunders in 
matters of fact in the statements of Moses, pro- 
phecies unfulfilled in the prophets; how could 
they believe in any teachers more? The world was 
full of lies, religion was lies, politics was intrigue 
and falsehood, the populace was pulled along by the 
nose, the princes were led by the ear by flatterers. 
The only attitude for a man of sense was to stand 
apart, and point his finger at individual follies, and 
sneer at the universal stupidity of men. 

What had the Sadducees to do with Christ? 
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They cared nothing for His doctrine or person. 
The world was full of teachers, all teaching what 
they knew nothing about, or deluding the people 
wilfully ; they were fanatics or quacks, and the 
sensible Sadducee scoffed at all alike. 

It seems to me that there are at the present day 
two conditions which shut out from the kingdom 
of heaven, two-states in which men may be, which 
must be escaped from if they are to attain to 
heaven—two conditions absolutely alienating them 
from salvation, and from which they must pass by 
conversion, if they are to become members of the 
heavenly kingdom. These two states are the 
boorish, and the blasé. 

The boor is one without spiritual or intellectual 
aspirations and interests. He can talk, or rather 
twaddle, about dogs and horses, and guns, and coats 
and waistcoats, and wines, or beer, but has not an 
interest in anything intellectual ; he knows nothing, 
and cares nothing about art or science, politics or 
religion. He is an animal, and lives for animal 
aims. It is impossible to quicken in him any 
rational interest. It is just as impossible to touch 
any spiritual fibre in him. He has about as much 
soul as he has mind. There is in him none of the 
eager inquiry of the child. “He don’t care,” he 
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will tell you, for anything that engages the attention 
of men’s minds, and “he don’t care” for any truth 
in religion. His soul has as little craving as his 
mind, It does not desire to see God; it appre- 
ciates holiness, purity, self-sacrifice, all idealism, 
as little as his mind desires to attain to scientific 
knowledge, or ascertain the true bearings of any 
political question. Such a man is, so facto, shut 
out of the kingdom of heaven. He belongs to 
another realm, that of the beasts; he is a fine 
animal, but he is not a spiritual man; and till 
he acquires a spiritual interest in the verities of 
religion, till his soul awakes to the fact that it has 
a life and cravings, he is not, and cannot be, of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The other type of man who needs conversion 
before he can enter the kingdom of heaven is the 
blasé, worn-out man of the world—the James Hart- 
house of Dickens’s Hard Times ; the man to whom 
life is but a dull blunder, who has no enthusiasms, 
no belief in anything, no delight in nature, in high 
art, or in noble literature ; who sneers at devotion, 
and scoffs at truth ; to whom every book is insup- 
portable, except a novel of a loose turn; who can 
endure no drama, but likes a burlesque; who can 
appreciate no art, but caricature; whose life is 
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loitered away at the clubs, and whose reading is a 
society paper pungent with scandal; always pur- 
suing pleasure, but never caring to taste the pure 
joys of natural, healthy life; who finds existence 
much like a tin of Australian canister beef, without 
flavour, flabby, and stringy. 

Such a man has no spiritual life acting within 
him ; he is sceptical and scornful. His belief in 
truth is dead. He has no ideal, and shrugs his con- 
temptuous shoulders at him who shows enthusiasm. 
He himself has outlived that; he has run through 
the gamut of excitement—sensual, be it under- 
stood—and has no interest left for what is spiritual. 

Shakespeare gives us examples of these two 
types in Cymbeline. There Cloten is the boor, 
and Iachimo the man about town. Cloten, the 
boorish prince, is contrasted with the princely 
peasants Guiderius and Arviragus. They, in the 
midst of savage surroundings, are as gentle 

‘¢ As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; ” 
and yet bold, and vigorous in action when chafed. 
He, in a court, is full of brutal arrogance, and a 
clownish vanity ; a clod without a soul, urged by a 
stupid conceit to utter impudent bravadoes, and 
measure himself with men ; ignorant of his danger, 
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because his flatterers have puffed him up with the 
idea that he is invincible. Who has not met with 
some such a vulgar braggart in every walk of life, 
and has not sighed over him, with Portia >—“ God 
made him, and therefore let him pass for a man.” 

In Iachimo we have the d/asé man of the world. 
He has no idea of greatness and virtue, and no faith 
in them. He disparages men, and speaks con- 
temptuously of human nature. He is annoyed by 
the high reputation of Posthumus, and his boundless 
estimation: of Imogen ; still more by the confidence 
with which he rests on her virtue and fidelity. He 
scoffs at the idea of any woman being “chaste as 
unsunned snow,” and thinks the man a fool who 
can trust her. He desires to prove Posthumusa fool, 
and Imogen faithless, to show the world that there 
is no truth and fidelity left in it, and that his hollow 
estimate is right. 

How wonderful is the depth of spiritual insight 
in our great poet! For Cloten, the boor, there is no 
hope. He is an animal, and dies as an animal, 
without ever seeing light. But not so Iachimo, 
When he is brought in collision with high virtue 
he is staggered, Want of faith in human goodness 
is not innate in him, but acquired by vicious associa- 
tion, Repulsed by Imogen, he does not hate her, 
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but is ashamed, and awed: And when he has 
secured his own safety, the experience he has gained 
affects him, the virtue he has seen and tested 
awakens his conscience, the shame of his guilt 
oppresses him, and the confession of his sin shows 
him crushed with remorse and worthy of pardon. 
There is redemption for one who has the spiritual 
gift, though that may have been trampled down 
and obscured. 

In conclusion, then, let me urge you to cultivate 
the inquiring spirit, the spirit of interest, not only 
in religious but also in intellectual matters. You 
may depend upon it that the learner, the eager 
learner, the hungerer and thirster after righteous- 
ness and truth, and knowledge of every sort, is 
very near, if not in, the kingdom of heaven, which 
does not consist of meat and drink, but is a spiritual, 
an intellectual realm, inhabited by free intelligences 
and enthusiastic souls, striving after an ideal, and 
away from what is sordid, earthly, and sensual. 


SERMON VII. 


Lbening and Morning. 
GEN. i. 5.—‘ And the evening and the morning were the first day.” 


How different in their mode of reckoning are God 
and man, or rather, let me say, how different are the 
inspired and the profane modes of counting ! 

Man’s day begins with morning, and ends with 
the set of sun and the creeping on of shadows; it 
begins with the spring of light and vigour and hope, 
and ends with the decay of light, exhaustion, and 
disappointment. God’s day begins with darkness 
and draws towards light, begins with gloom and 
ends in glory. Out of weariness and despondency 
He brings to strength and joy. 

I think that we may take the human and the 
divine methods of reckoning as types of two modes 
of viewing life, the heathen and the Christian. 

The heathen viewed the life of mankind in this 
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despondent manner. He fabled of a golden age of 
innocence, and prosperity, and love; when there 
were no wars, there was no robbery, when the earth 
brought forth abundantly, and plague and famine 
were as. unknown as war. To that succeeded a 
silver age, when, indeed, there were great virtues, 
heroism was high, but the tarnish of imperfection 
was over all. Along with splendid virtues were 
glaring vices; if there was great heroism, then 
also began the slavish spirit to spread among men. 
There were wars, indeed, and men suffered, but in 
these wars shone the nobility of the heroes. 

To the silver age succeeded the iron period, to 
the ancients the present age, an age of hard ill- 
usage, iron despotism, corroding cares, steeled con- 
sciences, cruel selfishness, and the rust of sorrow 
gnawing every joy, eating away the gladness of 
every heart. 

There was worse in view. The iron age was not 
final ; it was to lead to the age of clay and mud, 
in which, I presume, we at present are supposed to 
be entering, if not engulfed,—the age of vulgar com- 
monplace, the age of the unintellectual, unpolished 
rabble, fixing the level of opinions, and determin- 
ing the bounds of genius—“ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further;” the age when individuality of 

F 
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opinion is hounded into banishment, and indivi- 
duality of expression is roared down by the beery 
breath of the mob. 

After the age of clay, extinction—and the sooner 
the better. 

Quite other is the Christian view. The Christian 
sees progress, not decadence, marked on the front 
of history. He beholds man advancing through 
several stages, and by slow degrees, towards per- 
fection, In one place a great stride forward is 
made, then comes a retrograde step ; but still the 
whole body has advanced substantially. The 
Christian is no pessimist; he is an optimist, ever 
hopeful, and confident, and cheerful. He looks back 
and sees the human race struggling onwards, over- 
coming one, and then another obstacle; advancing 
in one direction, then in another, and drawing for- 
ward the whole bulk with sure instinct towards 
perfection. To him the golden age is not in the 
past, but in the future. He looks back to the age 
of rudeness, and notes the stages by which man has 
advanced; he knows that the race has not yet 
attained, but is striving to attain, that high and 
happy level where it will be in perpetual sunshine. 
The rude stone arrow-heads, and the rough sculp- 
tures of the past, are to him touching memorials of 
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the childhood of his race, as it emerged from the 
clay ; and he sets his face the more confidently 
towards the future age of gold, when he sees how 
vast is the distance traversed by his race since it 
set out. As the little boy in the fairy tale found 
his way to his father’s cabin by the white pebbles 
he had dropped, so does he grope back his way te 
the primitive poverty and hunger and barbarism, 
by the chips of bone and worked stones that man 
has left along his course in his journey through 
centuries. When the Christian sees all this, he 
takes heart and presses on. No! the clay age is 
far, far behind, and the age of gold not so very far 
ahead. 

' There is a heathen view of social and political 
life very prevalent among the cultured at the 
present day. There are men who boast that they 
stand above all political parties, because they 
despise all political efforts for the advancement and 
improvement of the natural life ; and the same men 
will scorn all zeal for measures of social improve- 
ment, because they deem humanity past redemp- 
tion. They are without earnestness, because they are 
without hope ; they are without hope, because they 
are without faith. At one time, they will say, the 
greatest promises were made, if public education was 
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pushed. Education was to regenerate the people 
of Europe, and it has done nothing of the kind; it 
has promoted aversion to manual labour, and in- 
stead of developing the minds of bumpkins, has 
made them sponges to absorb criminal news, and 
has merely enabled them to further demoralize 
themselves by immoral literature. At one time free 
trade was to do everything, and make all classes 
prosperous; now it is ruining whole strata of 
society: So is it with every panacea for general 
evil; it is pursued with eagerness as a good, and 
when got develops evils quite as great as those 
it proposed to cure. What is the advantage of 
caring for any project of bettering mankind? All 
are blunders. Let us live for ourselves, and laugh 
at the enthusiasts who propose their nostrums. We 
will eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

As there is this heathen view of history, and 
heathen cynicism towards social life, so is there a 
heathen view of individual life, keenly contrasting 
with the Christian view. 

I remember reading an allegory by Dickens, I 
believe, which exemplifies this. He says he was 
passing through a forest, where the tree-trunks 
formed alleys converging towards, and radiating 
from, him in every direction. As he walked, a child 
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dashed past him, crossing his path, following a butter- 
fly, and regardless of everything save the painted 
insect. Then there crossed his path, further on, 
a young man and a girl, intent on converse with 
each other, seeing nothing but. each other, reading 
only each other’s souls in each other's eyes. They 
had no word, as they had no thought, for any one 
or anything else. 

Presently, somewhat deeper in the wood, where 
less sunshine fell, and there were fewer flowers, a 
man passed by heavily laden with his pack, which 
he struggled to carry, while the sweat ran off his 
brow. He jingled coins in his hand, looked at 
them, and, cheered by the sight, strove to push 
further on under his heavy load. He had no word 
to say to any one save about his business, and no 
thought to give to anything save his merchandise. 
After a while, at the very margin of the wood, the 
traveller came on an old man, seated on a log, with 
his eyes closed, and his head bowed on a stick. 
There he sat motionless by the hour, doing nothing, 
noticing nothing. 

The traveller addressed him and asked questions. 
Had the old man no companions? No, he had 
lost them. No pleasures? No, they were worn 
out. Had he no business? No, he was too 
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aged to attend to it. What, then, had he to do? 
Nothing, but to remember. Nothing, but to look 
back upon childhood and its simple joys, youth and 
its hopes and ambitions, manhood and its cares. 

I have seen an account of life in New Caledonia 
by one of the banished communards of 1871. The 
soil is there too thin for cultivation. There was 
nothing there for the convicts to do. Visits of 
vessels were rare at the establishment in that lone 
isle) and news did not often reach from home. 
They had nothing to occupy their minds in the 
present; and no gleams of hope for the future 
lightened their dark existence. Herded together, 
without interests and expectations, they became 
snarling misanthropes. Their greatest happiness 
was to be alone. “When rainy weather forced the 
chums to remain under the insufficient shelter of 
their huts, they sat with their arms folded and their 
heads on their chests, trying to evoke images of 
bygone scenes in France. The man who broke the 
silence brought on himself a stream of abuse. His 
interruptions produced the effect which is experi- 
enced when one is awakened out of a pleasant 
dream to an unpleasant reality. Not every one 
who wished was able to command happy remem- 
brances of the past. Memory had become enfeebled, 
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and wanted coaxing and goading to operate. When 
it was stimulated into working order it was flicker- 
ing and uncertain. One fine season the proscripts 
attempted to found cercles, where they were to meet 
and recount episodes of interest in their lives, and 
amusing anecdotes. But this was soon given up. 
When the story-teller did not break down for want 
of memory, he was discouraged by the inattention 
of his brother exiles, who were brooding over their 
own unfortunate adventures.” * 

Those communards were men who had broken 
with religion, and who had no longer Christian 
hope to cheer and brace them up, or they could not 
have sunk into this deplorable condition, | Their 
view of life was the heathen view—that the morning 
and the evening form its day ; the morning of vigour, 
hope, life, love, pleasure, ending in the crumbling 
away of health, the dissolution of the elements of 
happiness, the disturbance of the springs of life, the 
gradual eclipse of light, and then extinction in 
night. The morning and evening make their day. 
From early youth is only death to look to, and 
therefore the rosebuds must be gathered whilst 
they may, the cup of pleasure must be sucked down 
in haste before paralysis seizes the tongue, the light 

* Daily News, Sept. 10, 1879. 
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must be revelled in before the night cometh, when 
no man can enjoy himself. 

This is, therefore, not merely a sad, but it is a 
demoralizing view of life; it encourages self-indul- 
gence to the utmost, whilst self-indulgence is possible. 
Life in its heyday is a time for getting all that can 
be got out of it, for old age will curtail the powers 
of enjoyment, and old age is the introduction to 
death. 

How altogether different is the Christian view of 
life! With him the evening and the morning con- 
stitute day. This life is the vestibule to immortality ; 
it is the time of shadows, of rain, of trial; the time 
when we must walk by the starlight of faith, be- 
cause the Sun Himself is withdrawn; the time of 
drenching dews, and many an ache and chill to 
hearts’ affections ; the time of partings in the dark- 
ness, and of nothing seen distinctly, but only 
guessed at ; it is a time to call forth patience, and 
endurance, and steadfastness ; a time of self-restraint 
and self-denial; but, above all, a time of hope, of 
earnest looking forward till the day break and the 
shadows flee away. 

It is to the Christian not a period of decline, but 
of advance—of spiritual growth whilst the outward 
man decays. Life is to him a preparation for 
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something better; the awakening of his spiritual 
faculties, which look for their full satisfaction not 
here, but elsewhere ; not now, but hereafter. He 
looks forward, not back. Instead of sinking into 
sad recollections of for ever departed youth and 
pleasures that can no more be tasted, he presses 
with eager hope to the life in which he will really 
live in the plenitude of his powers, and taste of joys 
that fade not away. 

The poor caterpillar on the cabbage-leaf feels the 
chills of autumn, and shivers and moves sluggishly 
as the water-drops harden with frost on the leaf. 
It sadly drops from its feeding-place, and buries 
itself in the earth. It dreams, maybe, that its day 
is over, the morning and the evening have measured 
its little span of incessant eating and crawling. But 
the day comes, when the warm spring air wafts 
over the face of the earth, and the hot sun strikes 

into the clods, and then, lo! there isa change. The 
horny shell of the chrysalis breaks, and the buried 
insect bursts forth, no longer sordid and earthbound, 
but glorious and winged ; and then, then it realizes 
that its day was not one that began with morning 
and declined to night, but one of evening,—of dull 
-Jarva-existence, and of morning, the beautiful and 
perfect zmago,—life. 
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So, my brethren, shall we, some day, view life ; 
we shall look back on this our earthly career as a 
caterpillar-existence, when we have attained to the 
morning which completes the day of man’s exist- 
ence in the reckoning of God. 


SERMON VIII. 
Good and YWerfect Gifts. 


S. JAMES 1. 17.—‘‘ Livery good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above.” 

A DISTINCTION is drawn by the apostle between 
those gifts which are good and those which are 
perfect. Life, for instance, is a good gift, but, 
inasmuch as it is subject to infirmities, to enfeeble- 
ment, and to death, it cannot be reckoned as a 
perfect gift. But, on the other hand, life eternal, 
in the heavenly country, where will be no sickness, 
no diminution of powers, no exhaustion of energy, 
will be a perfect gift. 

Light is a good gift. Who can doubt it when 
he sees the sun rise, after a cold and weary night, 
and the world spring into beauty and life at its 
appearing? But nevertheless it is not a perfect 
gift, for the light can be obscured by cloud and 
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fog, and night ends its reign for a while. But 
when we read of the heavenly country, “There 
shall be no night there; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light,” then we know that the heaven-dwellers 
enjoy, not the good gift, but the perfect gift of light. 

So also our spiritual nature is a good gift, but it 
is by no means perfect when given to us; it has 
to be perfected by us, with the co-operation of God. 
For the spiritual nature in us is a feeble spark which 
may be extinguished, which needs tender care and 
fanning that it may flame. The spiritual nature 
is an aptitude for divine inspiration, impressions ; 
not a developed and perfected gift. It may be made 
to grow like a robust tree, or like a sickly plant 
lanky and colourless, or it may be so smothered . 
with earth and earthy concerns that it cannot grow 
at all. 

S. James, when using the words I have chosen as 
my text, prefixes to them the caution, “Do not err, 
my beloved brethren.” It is clear, then, that he is 
combating some form of error into which the 
brethren fell, and it is not difficult to see what this 
error was. “Do not err, my beloved brethren,” he 
says. “It is not only every perfect, but also every 
good gift, which cometh down from the Father of 
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lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.” 

The Israelites, when brought out of Egypt, 
rejoiced in the good gift of their deliverance ; but 
when they found that they still had trials, thirst, 
wanderings in a desert, enemies to assail them, they 
were discontented, and murmured; they could not 
believe that the gift of their release was from God,. 
because it was good only, and not perfect. They 
complained, and were angry. Sois it with Christian 
people. They have passed through the Red Sea 
of baptism, they have been given bread from 
heaven, they have been given guidance through 
the wilderness of this world ; and yet, because they 
are tempted and tried, they are dissatisfied. “My 
beloved brethren,” goes on S. James, “let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 
for the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.” It is this impatience, this murmuring, 
this wrath at obstacles, which retards the working 
out of righteousness in the sons of the kingdom. 
This impatience breaks out, S. James shows, in the 
midst of temptation, and then in charging God with 
bringing the temptation. “Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He 
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any man: but every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.” 

People form an altogether erroneous view of their 
spiritual life and religious position if they regard 
it as perfect, because God has given them that life 
and placed them in that position. And this is true 
also of all other gifts) He has placed persons 
where they find themselves, and has given them 
their surroundings, and they must not expect them 
to be-everything they could desire, but to be full 
of imperfection, annoyance, disappointment. The 
perfect gift is not given here, but hereafter; we 
must be satisfied here with the good gift. And 
because it is only good and not perfect, therefore 
we are not to despise it, grow discontented with it, 
or murmur, through becoming embittered against 
Providence. Out of the good gift we must work 
our way to the better gift, and showing ourselves 
faithful in what is little, deserve that which is 
great. 

The condition of life, whatever it may be, is a 
good gift. That of Lazarus—and there may be 
many such—was not a very enviable one; he had 
neither wealth nor sound health; he inherited 
poverty and disease ; but nevertheless he had some- 
thing from God—life—and that was a good cift. 
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Such as it was, he used it aright ; he did not become 
sour and impatient, he did not impute his tempta- 
tions to God, but was thankful for the little given 
to him, and so merited the “perfect gift” of rest 
with God. On the other hand, the rich man had 
received a much better gift at the outset—rude 
health and a large fortune; but he did not use this 
aright; he showed himself unthankful, untrust- 
worthy, and therefore it led to his final, irreversible 
loss. 

Every good gift comes down to man from the 
Father of lights, with the intent that he may deal 
with it as a moral responsible agent, using what 
is within his reach aright, acknowledging God as 
the giver, and so may attain unto the perfect gift 
in the life to come. 

In the parable of the talents we have the reverse 
of the story of Dives and Lazarus. In this parable 
one servant is given five talents, another two, a 
third has but one. “And he that had received the 
five talents went and traded with the same, and 
made them other five talents. And likewise he 
that had received two, he also gained other two. 
But he that had received one went and digged in 
the earth, and hid his lord’s money.” On the lord’s 
return, to the first two servants is given to be rulers 
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over many things, and to enter into the joy of their 
lord; but the third is found murmuring and em- 
bittered. “Lord, I knew thee that thou art an 
hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strawed.” This is 
untrue, but by brooding over his disadvantages, 
and grumbling at his position, he has got to think 
it true. “Lo,” he adds, “there thou hast that is 
thine.” The one talent of life is given up when the 
Lord reclaims it; nothing done with it, nothing 
gained by it, in no way improved, but rather tar- 
nished and begrimed with the earth in which it has 
stuck. His talent is taken from him and he is cast 
out. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, the rich 
man has the many talents, but he gains nothing by © 
them ; and the poor man has the one talent, which 
he puts out to usury: and thus the man with the 
many talents is rejected, and the man with the one 
is made ruler over many things, and enters into the 
joy of his Lord. 

There are not a few practical lessons applicable 
now, as in S. James’s day, to be learned from what 
he says. 

It is by no means uncommon for persons to err 
now concerning the good and perfect gifts of God, 
by expecting to find the perfect where the good 
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alone are given. They overrate the good gifts or 
they underrate them. If they overrate them, they 
are quite satisfied with what they have got, and 
have no desire, and make no effort to obtain, the 
perfect gifts. They are content overmuch. If they 
underrate them, they are dissatisfied and despise 
them; they make no profitable use of them, and 
render themselves therefore unworthy to receive 
gifts of God far higher, better, and more enduring. 

Let us consider the first error a little. It is well, 
no doubt, to be content, but not to be so satisfied 
that every effort after something better is aban- 
doned. No good gift of God is designed to be 
so used. Reason is a good gift, but it must be 
exercised to think. Health is a good gift, but it 
must be cared for and not neglected. Common 
sense is a good gift ; and this is exactly one which 
‘certain persons are apt to rest satisfied with, as if, 
having that, they had nothing further to desire. 
Also, an awakening to religious convictions is a 
good thing, a blessed gift of God, when it comes 
after indifference, and perhaps a life of sin; but it 
is not to be rested in. It is not everything. He 
who wakes to a consciousness of what his life has 
been, and what God expects of him, is not thereby 
placed in a state of grace and election—far from it ; 
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he is just at the starting-point from which he has to 
run, a point where he was placed once before at his 
baptism, but which he has deserted. It is a good 
gift that he is allowed a chance of running the race 
so long after the call to start has been given. That 
is all. To be at the starting-post and to be at the 
winning-post are different matters. 

The vulgar self-satisfaction which we meet with in 
the world, and which is by no means an uncommon 
article, is bred by the mistake of supposing that 
what is possessed is the most perfect of its kind. 
If we realize that God never in this life gives us 
perfect gifts, but only good gifts, we shall not fall 
into this temper of mind offensive to those we 
associate with, injurious to ourselves, and hateful to 
God. 

Next let us consider the second error, one quite 
as common. It springs from an over-sanguine ex- 
pectation, which is disappointed, and then falls into 
a state of disgust. The ideal is perfection, and 
when the real proves imperfect, it is not received as 
of God at all, its goodness is denied ; only what is 
bad in it is seen, and that is drawn forth, turned 
over, and made the subject of lamentations and 
complaint. 

For instance, an enthusiast has formed in his 
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own mind a picture of what the Church Catholic 
should be—all holy, spotless, perfect in every part. 
Presently, he discovers that the Church is nothing 
of the sort; that there is in it much bad; abuses, 
worldliness, some error, mingled with the good, 
spirituality, and truth. Can this Church be the gift 
of God? Can this be the temple of the Holy Ghost? 
Can this be the Body of Christ? He considers 
the defects, he dilates on them, exaggerates their 
extent ; and thus becomes bitter and scornful. 

Let us take another case, more common. Many 
a young girl looks forward to her marriage as the 
ideal state, in which she will be perfectly happy with 
the husband of her choice, at the head of her own 
establishment. The time comes when her dream 
is partly realized. She is married, and has a home 
of her own; then she finds that the cares and 
sorrows of her life begin; the ideally sunshiny 
time is really a dull, cloudy one. The husband is 
not always amiable; the household is a constant 
source of vexation. Then she sits down in despair, 
and becomes bitter and repining. Oh, that she 
had known the happiness of her unmarried life, and 
the misery of so-called domestic felicity, when it 
was in her power to choose! How can this life 
of drudgery and cross purposes be good in any 
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way? How can it be of God? As married life 
does not prove. by experience to be all that a fond 
expectation looked for, it is despised as no good 
at all. 

These are instances, and many more might be 
taken, but*they are sufficient for the purpose. 

Every gift is from God, everything we have and 
enjoy here, every talent, is from God, and every one 
is good, but not perfect. It contains in. it the 
elements of perfection, but nothing more; the good 
seed which must be grown and cultivated to per- 
fection by man. 

But every perfect gift is from Him. It is God 
who worketh in us to will and to do; it is He who 
sows the seed, and quickens it and gives the in- 
crease. But man must co-operate with grace; he 
must use aright the good gift, or who will commit 
to him the perfect gift? He must show that he 
is faithful in that which is little, if he desire to have 
the true riches committed to his keeping. 

The perfect gift must come from God. The 
utmost man can do is to advance towards perfec- 
tion, to multiply somewhat the talents intrusted 
to him. Life is too short for him to do more than 
prove his perfectability, his trustworthiness. 

Whatever has been committed to us, has been 
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committed as a free gift of God—life, intellectual 
powers, worldly position, money, domestic relations ; 
so also spiritual sonship, a living soul, the guiding 
Spirit, sacramental grace. God has freely ‘given us 
these things to be used, and used gratefully ; and if 
we do use them and approve ourselves trustworthy, 
whether of one talent or of five, it matters not, 
then we may rest confident, with S. Paul, of this 
very thing, that He which hath begun a good work 
in us will perform and perfect it gradually until 
the day of Jesus Christ, when He will crown us 
with His approval, admit us into His joy, and give 
us the perfect gift of eternal life, unimpaired health, 
certain knowledge, complete union, and everlasting 
felicity. 


SERMON Ix, 


The Life in Christ. 


I Cor, xv, 45.—‘‘ Zhe first man Adam was made a living soul ; 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 


THESE words occur in the lesson used at the 
burial of the dead. We have often heard it on 
such solemn occasions, as well as when it occurs 
in the usual order of lections. I very greatly doubt 
whether the full force of the words of S. Paul have 
been generally understood when heard. They are 
words which, though few in number, contain a vast 
amount of important matter compressed into them. 
The apostle is speaking of the resurrection of the 
dead. “Some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come?” 
He answers these questions, and then, having 
spoken of a spiritual, in contradistinction to a 
natural body, a thought strikes him, and, after his 
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manner, he digresses from his subject, led away by 
this new idea. “The first man Adam was made 
a living soul,” he says; so it is written ; well, and 
the last Adam, I tell you, was something more and 
different: He was not merely a living soul, He was 
made a quickening spirit. Then he goes on to 
show that the natural precedes the spiritual, and 
leads up to it. “The first man is of the earth, 
earthy : the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 

There he leaves the matter, and branches off 
into an eloquent description of the last judgment 
and the final resurrection. The reason why the 
words of my text have not impressed us sufficiently 
is, I think, because S. Paul does not develop the 
idea: he just alludes to this mystery, but does 
nothing more than allude to it ; and then he passes 
to the account which strikes the imagination at 
once, the account of the sounding of the last 
trumpet, and of the change of the dead from 
corruption to incorruption. 

Moreover, the passage is a hard one to be under- 
stood; it involves a great deal, and its sense does 
not lie on the surface, to be caught up by the hasty 
reader or unprepared hearer. 
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“The first man Adam,” he says, quoting the sense 
of a well-known passage in Genesis, “was made a 
living soul.” That is, he was of the earth, earthy ; 
then God breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul. It is this soul, 
given to man, which individualizes him; and the 
more the spirit gains over the flesh, the more the 
mind masters the body, so much the more pro- 
nounced is the individuality. There is wonder- 
fully little variety among savages—not much more 
than exists between cats, dogs, and horses: some 
are more vicious, some more tame than others; 
their only difference is in temper. It is the same 
with our country bumpkins and village-girls, and 
the uncultured generally. A village produce of 
young rustics is like the show of apples loading a 
tree; some are more round and ruddy, some more 
maggoty at heart than others, but otherwise un- 
distinguishable. Go a marketing in a town and 
study the old women that pass you in the street, 
look at their faces, listen to their talk, and you will 
come away with the impression that they are as 
alike as the bulbs in a string of onions. There is 
nothing individualizing them, because the higher 
powers, those specially given by God, those which 
are divine, have not been drawn out. 
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Education, mental and spiritual, individualizes ; 
nothing else does. Some most cultured minds have 
been very dead to spiritual matters, and some saints 
have been marvellous fools; but each stands out 
distinct in his way from those around him, because 
his higher nature has spoken and acted, either 
mentally or spiritually. 

There is many a person whom no amount of 
teaching could make intellectual, who never, how- 
ever much he might brood in thought, could 
produce an original idea, but yet with soul-power, 
if cultivated, to become a distinct, emphatic being. 
The spiritual element in him is capable of ex- 
pansion, not the mental; but each equally gives. 
character. , 

The human Adamic soul is the individualizing 
element tn man. Now mark: the contrast. “The 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” True, 
Christ Jesus had a human individual soul, but then 
this soul was more than an individualizing element, 
distinguishing Him from all others; it was made a 
“quickening spirit.” Instead of being that which 
distinguishes and separates man from man, it is 
that which generalizes and unites. Thus Christ, 
after His resurrection, gathered together a group of 
men and breathed His Spirit into them, to be the 
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harmonizing, binding element among so many par- 
ticular persons with their various proclivities and 
peculiar aims. Thus it is that, where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty; for the uniting influ- 
ence allows of all individual expressions with perfect 
readiness and fearlessness, the spiritual tie prevents 
disruption. A few years ago, when the vulgar eye 
was undisciplined, the most horribly raw colours 
were in vogue—the most emerald greens, analine 
magentas and crimsons, and crude blues. Each 
colour was green, red, or blue, particularized, indi- 
vidualized to its utmost expression, and the result 
was that a horrible discord existed when these 
colours were brought in contact with one another. 
After a while, a few cultured authorities obtained a 
hearing. They said, It is impossible to use these 
raw colours thus ; if you want them to blend, you 
must introduce into them all a common element, 
either dead white or yellow. Well, painters and 
dyers took the hint, and put a slight tint of yellow 
with reds and blues and greens, and at once, as 
by magic, the colours blended. There was no 
more trouble about them; they might be tossed 
together anyhow, the result was always harmonious. 
The all-pervading common yellow had produced 
this conciliation. Here you have, in an allegory, 
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what the Spirit of the second Adam operates in 
the world of men. It is the harmonizing element. 
-Throw men together as you will—trich, poor, wise, 
and ignorant, with all their peculiarities, their per- 
tinacity, their objectiveness—if the Spirit of Christ 
be there, the result is not to be shrunk from. 

This is precisely the theory of Cécumenical 
Councils, and that which gives them their authority. 
In spite of the individuality, the narrow-minded- 
ness, of men, the divine, harmonizing Spirit speaks 
through them and brings the truth to light. 

“No man may deliver his brother, nor make 
agreement with God for him,” said the old insulat- 
ing spirit. “None of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself,” says the Christian spirit of 
solidarity. 

The old Roman law, on which all our modern 
Western law is founded, starts from the individual 
and his rights ; and the aim of law is to give every 
man the utmost freedom possible—freedom to do 
what he likes with himself, and with everything 
that belongs to him. We still have lingering on 
amongst us the remains of an earlier conception of 
property, in the right of settlement and entail— 
that is to say, landed property is not the absolute 
possession of a man enjoying’ it; it belongs to the 
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family, not to him; he has only a life-interest in 
it. An effort is being made by a certain party in 
political life to get rid of the right of entail and 
settlement, so as to allow every possessor of land 
to deal freely with it, sell it, waste it, if he likes, 
without let or hindrance. That is to say, the desire 
is felt that absolute independence in the enjoyment 
of land, as of everything else, should be assured to 
the possessor for the time being,—a logical con- 
clusion, supposing Roman law to be right in its 
cardinal doctrine. There can be no doubt that the 
introduction of the Roman idea of individuality, as 
the basis of all social life, has been a marvellous 
incentive to progress ; and in those lands, such as 
England and America, where it has obtained most 
complete domination, it has stimulated men to the 
highest activity; colossal mercantile and manu- 
facturing achievements wrought in England and 
America are the best proof. But side by side with 
this light moves a dark shadow. The Roman 
theory projects some individuals, favoured by per-> 
sonal gifts or luck, into brilliant prominence, and 
casts a hundred, when one is thus advanced, into 
twilight or darkness. Modern socialism is the 
protest of the sufferers against this individualism ; 
it is the assession of the rights of the common 
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social organism over the individual, the denial of 
unfettered individualism, the proclamation that the 
social fabric is one living body in which every 
member has a necessary function, and partakes of 
the same vital spirit and blood, and should be 
nourished equally and maintained in equal vigour. 
It is the insistance on a great and Christian truth ; 
it fails only in ignoring the binding and vitalizing 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ. When that is 
recognized, if I mistake not, we shall see Christianity 
assume a new aspect. Hitherto, owing to the pre- 
valence of Roman law, it has done little else than 
labour for the sanctification of the individual. It 
‘has not been a ‘great social regenerator, acting on 
the body, and through the body, on the individual, 
but only on the body through the individual 
members. This has been inevitable. But when 
once the key to the great social problems which 
vex the world and threaten it with revolutions is 
. sought in Christianity, then it will be found that 
Christianity, ever new as well as old, will assume a 
new life, and Christ will manifest Himself as the 
Social Regenerator of the world, instead of being 
only the Saviour of individual souls. 

Religion will become not so much a matter of 
dogma, as of social reform. If you were to’ dive 
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into the canon law of the Church, you would be 
surprised to find there the whole system of modern 
socialism built up upon Christ. Every socialistic 
effort of reform which ignores Him is a house 
erected on the sand. But men will not believe 
that till they have tried it. It is God’s way to 
let men try experiments and discover their failure, 
before He makes revelations to them of the truth. 
Before Christ came every species of experiment 
had been made in religion, and every one had 
broken down, and men sat down dissatisfied with 
themselves, and ready to accept the revelation of 
God. They had sought a personal religion—personal 
union with God, personal redemption, personal 
sanctification, and for nineteen hundred years 
Christianity has been a personal religion; but at 
the same time, deep in its bosom it has cherished 
the secret of another revelation—the revelation of 
social sanctification, social redemption, and corporate 
union with God. When men have tried their 
monarchies—despotic or constitutional—their re- 
publics; when they have tried to build up commu- 


nistic and socialist life; when they have essayed - 


every form of government, and have failed to obtain 
what they desire—what is necessary to make all 
mankind happy and peaceful—then let them turn 
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to Christ, and He will manifest Himself as the 
Saviour, not of the individual soul only, but of the 
universal body also. 

Till that time I would urge you, as a religious 
duty, to take a lively interest in the great social 
questions of the day ; do not pass them by as of no. 
interest. They are of the highest importance ; they 
touch the welfare of thousands; they probe the 
sorest wounds of humanity; and the more you 
interest yourselves in them, the more will you be 
preparing the way for Him who will be the Saviour 
of mankind, as He has been the Saviour of man., 

The great battles over fundamental dogmas were 

fought long ago, and the creed of the Church is. 
established. Forgetting those things that are be- 
hind, let us press forward. The Church abandons 
no article of faith which she has proclaimed, but she 
is always ready to bring forth from her treasure 
things new as well as old; and as new questions 
arise, they must be examined from new stand- 
points. We must endeavour to lay aside awhile 
“petty care for our own selves, and strive to obtain 
for the whole of the social body relief from these 
restraints which impede its healthy life, and that 
nourishment which will maintain it in vigour, 


SERMON X. 


The Song of Songs. 


CAN'T. i. 1.— Zhe song of songs, which is Solomon's.” 


SOLOMON, we are told, in the First Book of Kings, 
spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were 
a thousand and five; all of these songs have 
perished save one, and that was the chief, the best 
of all, the “Song of Songs.” 

This song was a species of drama for representa- 
tion at marriages, performed by three or more 
persons to music; it was a cantata, not with any 
religious purpose or idea concealed in it, and 
warmly coloured and sensual in the pictures it 
presented. Its great beauty made it popular, and 
when the thousand and more songs of Solomon 
had faded from recollection, this “Song of Songs” 
held its ground. When it ceased to be performed 
at weddings, it remained as a literary treasure. 
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The story is simple when-the several speeches 
are given to the right dramatis persone. It is the 
loss of all the directions as to who are the speakers 
which has confused the poem and made it so 
difficult of understanding. 

A rural maiden named the Shulamite, who was 
harshly treated by her brothers, and had just 
espoused a young shepherd with whom she had 
been acquainted from childhood, is carried into the 
royal tent of Solomon. The voluptuous monarch 
tries to win her affection by every means in his 
power; plies her with entreaties and blandish- 
ments ; loads her with praises ; and prefers her to 
all his women. Clad in her rustic robes, she stands 
in the royal tent, unallured by its splendours, deaf 
to the offers of the king. The court ladies look 
curiously at her on account of the swarthy colour 
of her face; but she informs them that it was 
caused by exposure to the sun, as she watched the 
vineyards of her brothers against the depredations 
of foxes. In her simplicity she asks those around 
her after her lover and bridegroom. She wants to 
be away from all the finery and artificial life that 
surround her, and to rejoin him. The ladies, 
wondering at her foolishness, bid her derisively 
go and feed her sheep. Solomon then attempts 

igh 
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flattery ; he extols her beauty and offers her a 
splendid chain. But she praises her beloved, and 
is insensible to the monarch’s words. Overcome 
with grief and distress of mind at her position, she 
implores the women around her to leave her alone 
to her thoughts of her friend. Then follow her 
plaintive musings over the occasion of her separa- 
tion, just as she was invited by her husband into 
the spring fields. She consoles herself, however, 
with the inseparableness of their hearts, and cries 
to her absent bridegroom to hasten to her side. 
Then she tells her dream—a prophetic dream of 
loss of him she loved and distress in pursuit of him. — 

The scene changes. We have a pompous prfo- 
cession. Solomon is returning to Jerusalem from 
the country, carrying the unfortunate Shulamite 
with him in a magnificent palanquin, and the 
people who line the road break out into a chorus of 
praise. By some means the shepherd husband 
obtains a hasty communication with her, and he 
assures her that he will attempt everything to 
rescue her. He praises her fidelity and modesty, 
and disappears in the crowd, after a brief answer 
from the Shulamite. 

Arrived in Jerusalem, the Shulamite relates 
another dream to the court ladies, and concludes 
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by assuring them that she will ever remain constant 
to her beloved husband in spite of all the blandish- 
ments of the monarch. 

Solomon then enters the royal harem, and ad- 
dresses her in flattering terms. His alluring words 
are devoid of sincerity and true tenderness, and 
border upon the indecorous; they offend instead 
of attracting the simple heart of the country girl. 
She hastens to explain the accident by which she 
came into his sight, that he may not suppose she 
sought to push herself forward; and then she 
_touchingly pleads her whole devotion to her bride- 
groom, and bursts into a song of freedom, in which 
she invites her absent shepherd to come away with 
her from the court and town into the fresh country, 
and there enjoy together its guileless and unarti- 
ficial life. 

At last, finding her unassailable by all his allure- 
ments, the monarch sends for the shepherd, and 
sets her free. In company with the bridegroom 
she returns to her native place, and visits the apple 
trees where they had first plighted their vows. 
Speaking of her virtue and innocence as things 
invincible to temptation, she reminds her brothers 
of what they had said about her preserving or losing 
her integrity before she was marriageable. 
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In alluding to her temptations, she says that 
though Solomon was a very rich man, having a 
most valuable vineyard, yet she despised all his 
possessions, content to preserve her innocence. 
“My vineyard, which is mine, is before me,” she 
says ; even the simple life of quiet domestic peace 
and work and pleasant fruit in her cottage with her 
humble husband. That is all she wants. “Thou, 
O Solomon, must have a thousand” wives and 
concubines ; she is content with her one husband. 
Then, in conclusion, the shepherd calls to her to 
sing him a song, and he adds that his companions 
are with him, and they will all hearken to her voice. 
She, like a modest bride, has hidden herself in the 
garden of her home, and there, unseen, she sings 
again the little song she had sung before, when 
first taken into the tent of Solomon, when dazzled 
and frightened, and crying out for freedom. It is 
the same song, but with one notable difference. It 
was then, “Turn to my succour, my beloved 
husband, and fly to me like a roe or a young hart 
upon the mountains of separation.” Now it is, 
“Make haste, my beloved husband, and be thou 
like to a roe or toa young hart upon the mountains 
of spices.” The mountains of separation exist no 
more ; life is now to her one of fragrance and fruit. 
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This beautiful dramatic poem is the song of con- 
stancy and pure love. The principal characters 
speak and act according to the situation with all 
the fervour of Oriental manners, and this. warmth 
and high colouring caused the Rabbis to forbid the 
reading of the book by any one under the age of 
thirty ; and some of the Christian Fathers approved 
of the restriction. The scope and design of the 
“Song of Songs” is, however, entirely free from 
moral objection. It depicts the heroism of wedded 
love in humble life. The virtue of faithful affection 
is tried by the severest test, and is found to hold. 
The innocent country girl, true to her bridal lover, 
resists the seductions of the greatest monarch ; his 
gold, his flatteries, his luxury, are nothing to her 
weighed against the simple heart of her husband 
and her marriage vow. She is rewarded for her 
fidelity by being sent home unscathed. 

Who shall say that the chaste affections im- 
planted by the Deity in the human heart, and on 
which so much of human happiness depends, is 
unworthy of a muse divinely inspired? In every 
luxurious age, such a pattern of purity deserves 
to be held up before the eyes of men. In the 
midst of an artificial life it is well that they should 
be brought to remember the truth and faithfulness 
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which are the first obligations of matrimony in a 
natural condition. Because this poem is fraught 
with moral instruction, it well deserves its place 
in the sacred canon. 

Some critics have questioned the authorship of 
the “Song of Songs.” They have asked whether 
it is likely that Solomon would have written a 
poem in which he is himself represented in so 
odious a light. They have suggested that it is 
the “Song of Songs concerning Solomon ”—one of 
a series relating to that great monarch, and not one 
of his composition. But this question, I think, 
may be put aside. Ido not believe that it is at 
all strange that a voluptuary, like Solomon, yet 
with higher and purer instincts, knowing the right 
even when he did not practise it, should have been 
surprised into genuine admiration by this example 
of constancy, and that his good and generous spirit 
prevailed over his humbled pride, and he recorded 
his own defeat with glad recognition of the virtue 
which had proved unassailable. 

But it is not only as a moral melodrama that the 
“Song of Songs” has been received into the canon 
of Scripture. The Jewish Rabbis have for ages 
regarded it as an allegory, as a spiritual song which 
they interpret differently. And so also has it been 
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held by the Fathers of the Church; they have de- 
lighted to search out the mystic meanings hidden 
under the poetic expression. If they have been 
baffled and confused, the reason must be sought 
in the difficulty of restoring the speeches to the 
proper dramatis persone, and so of obtaining a 
clear and correct appreciation of the plot. 

That the poem had a deeper meaning than lies 
on the surface is very probable. I take it for 
granted that the story is in the main true; that it 
is the record of a real incident, of an actual repulse 
of the splendid sensual despot by a rude country 
damsel. I presume that Solomon was staggered 
by his want of success; that he admired in the 
Shulamite at the last her moral beauty, more highly 
than at first he had been struck by her physical 
beauty. His moral perception was roused, and, 
like the prodigal son, he “came to himself.” He 
began to see that there was something nobler than 
the life of sensual gratification, something greater 
than a king—an armour, and that a spiritual one, 
against which all the arrows of temptation fail and 
fall broken on the ground. Then, in the com- 
munings of his heart, he saw that the soul of man 
was espoused to the Shepherd of Israel. His had 
been, when one night in youth God had spoken 
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with him, and had dowered it with wisdom. Then 
he saw also how that the world had acted like 
himself, and with blandishment, the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, had 
sought to draw away the free soul into a gilded 
bondage, and stupefy it in a dream of luxury. 

How had his soul behaved in the midst of tempta- 
tion? Had it pined for its freedom? Had it been 
deaf to the voice of the charmer? Had it lived in 
thought only with its absent Lord? Had it been 
in any way like this Shulamite? No, no! He felt 
with a blush that he had transgressed-and had been 
unfaithful, and he began with shame to take the 
lowest room, and in his deep humiliation and 
penance composed this wondrous song, glorifying 
the virtue of the Shulamite indeed, but, under her 
similitude also, the faithful soul that» cleaves to 
God, resists temptation, and receives the crown of 
life. : 

And thus it comes to pass, that the poem of the 
Shulamite is worthily entitled the “Song of Songs.” 
The song of all songs that ever were written it must 
be, for it is the chiefest song of life—that coming 
of the soul to consciousness of itself, and realization 
of its union with God and position in regard to the 
world, 
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Life is full of songs, not all sung out; of various 
‘sorts, joyous and sad. There is the nursery song of 
joyous childhood, and the dirge of departed youth 
and pleasures ; there is the “Home, Sweet Home” 
of domestic life ; but above these, in the most prosaic 
and unmelodious and greyest-tinted lives, there is a 
‘time when they break into poetry and music, and 
flush with colour—the blossom moment of life, love, 
and marriage—and then life settles back into prose 
and tunelessness and neutral tint. Sometimes this 
song is never sung out, never reaches its perfect 
thrill ; just as nightingales on a stormy coast sing all 
spring by snatches, but never attain to the complete 
strain and flute-note of triumphant felicity. 

But of all the songs of life, the song of songs is 
that of the soul, which it sings celebrating its con- 
-stancy, or its return after lapse to the Good Shep- 
herd, to its God and Bridegroom. It may be a 
song begun in childhood, and sung sweetly on 
through life, rising and falling, ever sweet. It may 
be a song left off, and recommenced later in life, 
when the soul enters into itself and awakes to 
spiritual realities, and withdraws from that which is 
without, and all that distracts and dazzles, that 
allures and enchains. That is a song that all 
devout souls know. There are the mountains of 
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Bether, z.e. of separation, between the soul and its 
Master and Friend and Beloved ; but it knows that 
this is not for ever, only for a time, and then they 
will be changed into the mountains of spices, in 
that new song which it will sing in the heavenly 
country, when it sees its Lord face to face, and 
holds Him, and will not let Him go. 

The song of songs it is! it must be! for that 
great spiritual song of the soul’s union with God, of 
its position towards Him on one side, and towards 
the allurements of the sensual life on the other, is 
the only song worth preservation. Beautiful as 
may be the other songs of life, they are short, and 
for a little time; but this one is eternal. It begins. 
with the soul recognizing God, and it will never, 
never end. 

Finally. The bride sings behind the wall, hidden 
in her garden, but her voice is heard by him she 
loves, and by his companions. She sang before that 
same song, in protest, when beset with temptation ; 
but when she may, instinctively, she sings in secret 
and in retirement. So is it with the spiritual song 
of life of every Christian. When necessary, when 
compassed round with temptation, then the soul 
must assert its true position, as pledged toa Divine 
Master, and bound to Him with indissoluble bonds ; 
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but otherwise, the great spiritual song of songs is 
sung in the secret of the heart, and is heard of 
none save of Him to whose honour and glory it is 
chanted, and of His companions, the holy angels 
and the spirits of just men made perfect. 


‘¢ When the voice of God is thrilling, 

Breathe not a sound ; 

When the tearful eye is filling, 
Breathe not a sound 3; 

When the memory is pleading, 

And the better mind succeeding, 

When the stricken heart is bleeding, 
Breathe not a sound. 


‘¢ When the broad road is forsaken, 
Breathe not a sound ; 
And the narrow path is taken, 
Breathe not a sound ; 
When the angels are descending, 
And the days of sin are ending, 
When heayen and earth are blending, 
Breathe not a sound.” 
Rev. R. HAWKER. 


SERMON XI. 


Christian Ebidences, 


Sh JOHN v. 8.—‘* There are three that bear witness in earth, 
the spirit, and the water, and the blood: and these three agree in one.” 
INTO the question of the genuineness of the 
seventh and eighth verses of this chapter, which 
has been disputed, I will not enter. Sufficient for 
us that the passage has been accepted by the 
Church as her teaching, and therefore, whether it 
stand in the early copies of the Epistle, and whether 
it proceeded from the pen of the apostle or not, 
really matters to us very little. We receive the 
Epistle as canonical on the authority of the Church, 
and we receive this passage with it as a canonical 
expression of her doctrine. It may not have 
existed in the Epistle as first sent forth, and thus 
it happens that early copies are without it, and the 
apostle may have added them in a second edition, 
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just as we have reason to believe that certain of the 
Gospels were revised and amplified by their authors 
after having already given them in a first rough 
sketch to the early believers. 

“Whatsoever is born of God,” says the apostle, 
“overcometh the world: and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he © 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God? This is He that 
came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not 
by water only, but by water and blood. And 
it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the 
Spirit is truth.” Here an explanation was needed, 
or, rather, the doctrine demanded insistence on, 
and to be made more clear; therefore the words 
were added, “There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one. And there are 
three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood: and these three agree in one. 
If we receive the witness of men, the witness of 
God is greater: for this is the witness of God 
which He hath testified of His Son. He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself.” 

In the apostle’s time, as now, men asked for 
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evidence before they would believe. What proof 
have you, they said, that those things which you 
affirm are true? It was a difficult question to 
answer. Proof that could satisfy the reason could 
not be adduced, from the nature of the case. How 
is it possible for man to test whether Christ be 
Incarnate God, whether His doctrine be a divine 
revelation or not? Again, the record of His acts 
and words passed through the hands of men: what 
evidence is there that they saw and heard exactly 
what tney state? What proof is there of their 
truthfulness? They may not have erred wilfully, 
but they may have exaggerated. Consequently, | 
it was impossible for the apostle then, and it is far 
more impossible for us now, to demonstrate the 
truth of the Gospel, and the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, so as to satisfy the reason by strictly rational 
processes. 

S. John shows that a revelation must be accepted 
in a spirit of trust. It cannot be treated as a 
scientific proposition. It must be received entire 
and frankly, or rejected entirely. The witness is in 
heaven, beyond our reach. The witness is God 
Himself. “There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost : 
and these three are one ;” and we must receive this 
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testimony as it comes to us, or let it alone alto- 
gether. So our blessed Lord Himself said, “I 
receive not testimony from man... . The Father 
Himself, which hath sent Me, hath borne witness 
of Me.” “How can ye believe, when ye receive 
testimony one of another, and seek not the testi- 
mony that cometh from God only ?” 

External evidence is slender. There were the 
miracles to convince those who were brought into 
actual contact with Christ. So He said, “The 
works which the Father hath given Me to finish, 
the same works that I do, bear witness of Me, 
that the Father hath sent Me.” And there was 
John the Baptist. “Ye sent unto John, and he 
bare witness unto the truth.” And there were the 
Scriptures. “Search the Scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they 
that testify of Me.’ Thus to the Jews there were 
three that bare witness on earth, the Baptist, the 
miracles, and the Scriptures : and these three agreed 
in one. They were none of them conclusive to the 
reason, but they were awakening to the spiritual 
perception and the moral sense; and when these 
were aroused, then the soul was in a condition to 
accept the heavenly revelation, and to acknowledge 
the divine witness. 
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But the miracles were not themselves so great 
a testimony as the life and passion of Christ ; and 
the work which His Father had set Him, and to 
which He appealed as a testimony, was not so much 
the healing of the sick and casting out of devils 
as the great work of redemption. He appealed to 
His own life, example, death, and resurrection as 
a testimony to the truth of His revelation. No 
witness was called to convince the reason, but 
to touch the /eart. The appeal was not to the 
head, but to the conscience ; the evidence was spiri- 
tual and moral, not logically demonstrable. 

Thus the Jew had three bearing witness on earth, 
seeking to arouse him to a sense of his need of 
a Saviour, of a desire for a revelation—the Spirit 
speaking through type and prophecy in Scripture, 
the water of John’s baptism to repentance, and the 
blood of Calvary. His heart remained untouched 
by these, and therefore unable to open to receive 
the revelation of the witnesses in heaven. 

So also the Christian has three bearing witness 
on earth, as the apostle shows—the spirit, the 
water, and the blood ; and these three agree with 
that aforesaid One in heaven in which unity are 
the three witness-bearers, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost. It can scarce be doubted 
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that the first reference is made here to the scene 
on Calvary witnessed by S. John. He stood by 
the cross with Mary the Virgin, he heard Jesus 
commend His spirit to the Father, and give up the 
ghost with a loud cry. He saw the side pierced, 
and marked the gushing forth of the water and 
the blood. Till then he had, probably, doubted, 
but that miracle convinced him that this his 
Master was divine as well as human. He appeals 
to his own experience. There have been three 
evidences to me, he says, here on earth, open and 
manifest—the spirit yielded with a loud cry, and 
the two streams that burst from the pierced heart. 
That solemn moment and touching spectacle broke 
down all my pride and hardness, and my heart was 
melted, my conscience touched, my reason sub- 
mitted, and thenceforth I was ready to receive the 
heavenly testimony. So is it still with men, he 
implies; they will ever have the same three testi- 
monies, not to put in a witness-box and categori- 
cally interrogate, but appealing pathetically to 
their spiritual nature, their moral consciousness, 
for acceptance, and unless they receive them they 
cannot become true Christians, the whole truth 
cannot manifest itself to them. 
The witness on earth is external and internal, 
I 
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In the first place, the three that bear testimony— 
the spirit, the water, and the blood—are shut in the 
ark of the testimony, the Church; as the manna, 
and Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the law, the 
three witnesses under the old dispensation, were 
shut in the portable ark of the covenant. 

The Spirit pervades the Church, and gives to its 
members their supernatural life. It guides the 
Church into all truth; it maintains unity in the 
faith ; and is the sanctifying element. The Church 
is no dead community, the faith no old and lifeless 
formula, the sacraments no mere ceremonial, the 
ministry no conventional order; everything thrills 
with life, and that life is divine. The Church is a 
living body, which may be persecuted, and stamped 
on, but not killed or stampéd out. The faith is 
a fountain of inspiration to heroic self-devotion. 
The sacraments are batteries of spiritual force ; the 
ministry functionate with divine authority; there 
is nothing dead and meaningless; the sap flows 
and fills, and bursts out in flower and fruit at every 
joint. There is nothing more perplexing to poli- 
ticians, to men of the world, than the spiritual energy 
in the Church, They would regard the Church 
as a department of the State, an establishment 
like the police or coastguard, and the clergy as 
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moral sanatory officers; but the life in the Church 
is constantly refusing to be crippled and cramped, 
and breaks out in protest, or in some new direction, 
which defies restraint. They frame acts of uni- 
formity, and public worship regulation acts, and find 
that they are of no avail; the Divine Spirit de- 
mands freedom, and will not be held down by 
red tape. 

The sacraments of Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist are also witnesses to Christ. In Baptism, 
the child is received by the Father, signed to fight 
under the captainship of the Son, and given a 
portion of the Holy Spirit to quicken the super- 
natural life within. In the Eucharist, the Father 
receives the sacrifice which is offered of the im- 
maculate Lamb, through the co-operation of the 
Spirit. 

Each sacrament is a witness to Christ, a witness 
to Him as dead for our sins and risen again for our 
justification ; as sitting at the right hand of the 
Father, making propitiation for us. 

Baptism witnesses to the sanctifying process 
wrought by the Gospel. The Eucharist is the 
witness to the sacrifice offered for our trans- 
gressions, to the redemption wrought by Christ. 
These are both witnesses, public and seen of men, 
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appealing to their spiritual instincts in a way that 
no other religious rites can do; and that is why 
in the Church the Eucharist is the great act of 
worship appointed for every Lord’s day, in which 
the Lord’s death is shown forth before the Father 
and before men till He come. 

But the three witnesses are not external only, 
but internal as well. “The soul of man,” said an 
ancient Father, “is naturally Christian.” The spirit 
of man is religious and desires God, and in Chris- 
tianity alone does it find all its cravings satisfied. 

The Spirit of God is in man, convincing him of 
sin. The conscience is naturally moral, as the 
soul is naturally Christian ; it knows what is the 
way of God, it approves what is proper, but it 
feels another law in the members warring against 
the law of the Spirit and bringing it into subjection. 
The heart grows sad within at the feeling of its 
sin, its shortcomings, its miserable imperfection. 
Few men pass through life without a consciousness 
of how they have wasted it, how little good they 
have done, how many opportunities they have 
neglected, how much they have done which ought 
not to have been done, and how much left undone 
which their duty called them to execute. There is 
many and many a Hamlet who realizes that “the 
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readiness is all,” and yet rarely rises to the occa- 
sion to seize it; and so lets it slip and loses it 
irrevocably. The result is a lost life, a life to be 
looked back on with a sigh of disappointment and 
shame. The Spirit is witnessing then; it shows 
what is the ideal of life, and places beside it the 
miserable reality. Then follows, as a natural 
consequence, a great yearning for cleansing and 
expiation—for the water to wash away the soils 
of the past, to refresh the weary eyes, and purify 
the face and hands, and the blood to expiate the 
transgressions of the past, to obtain pardon of the 
just Judge. I presume that some such feelings 
have passed, or will pass, through the souls of all 
thoughtful persons, of all with any spiritual in- 
stincts whatever, however low, and rudimentary, 
and undeveloped they may be. They realize their 
shortcomings, they yearn for justification and 
pardon. 

Then where is the ideal life to be found ? Where 
is the cleansing water, washing away transgression ? 
Where is it that we pray— 


“ Anoint and cheer our soiléd face 
With the abundance of Thy grace” ? 


Where is it that the blood flows and brims the 
chalice, and is held up and offered in sacrifice for 
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sins? Who is it that said, “Come unto Me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest for your souls”? Whose side was opened by 
a spear, that therefrom might gush to flow, as long 
as the world lasts, the cleansing water and the 
sacrificial blood ? 

Indeed, indeed, brethren! at such times as the 
soul asks these questions, it has the witness in 
itself. Indeed, I cannot believe that any man can 
come to the sense of his sin, of his failure in life, 
come to any great and deep sorrow, can at any 
time enter into communion with his spiritual 
nature, without meeting face to face these three 
witnesses agreeing together to point to One in 
whom alone is perfect satisfaction to all difficulties, 
consolation in all sorrow, cleansing from all stain, 
expiation for all transgression, a binding up of 
broken hearts, a staunching of streaming tears, 
a restoration of crippled lives, a deliverance of 
captives to sinful passion, 


SERMON XII. 
The Dream of Atte. 


Ps, Ixxvi. 5.—‘' They have slept their sleep: and... have found 
nothing.” 
THERE is no truth to which our great national 
poet recurs more frequently, and which he presents 
to us in so many forms, as that life is a serious 
matter, not to be played with, and that it means 
the appreciation of a purpose, and the execution 
of duties. That man can alone be said to have 
lived who has recognized the path of duty and has 
firmly trod it. Richard II. relied on the external 
attributes of sovereignty, on the divinity which 
doth hedge a king, on the angels which would fight 
for him, but ignored or neglected every duty that 
belonged to his position, and therefore was cast 
out, and his sovereignty was given to another. 
Henry V. at first was swayed from his proper 
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course, but before too late, when the occasion came 
when election must be made, grasped the helm 
and steered his vessel direct for the port to which 
he must sail. Hamlet, infirm of purpose, knew 
the obligation laid on him, but could never muster 
courage to seize the opportunity to execute it. 

To have a definite purpose and to stick to it, 
is the secret of material success in life. To have 
a noble purpose, and high sense of duty to God, 
to man, to self, saves the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual man from shipwreck; it carries him 
through all storms, over all sandbanks, and is sure 
to bring him safe to port in the end. To look at 
life as a mere time for enjoyment, to drift along 
its course blown about by every wind, is not to 
live at all as a rational, responsible man. Life 
is not worth living except for a definite object ; the 
duties which it entails are the elements which give 
it nobility. Everything else may seem to stay up, 
but only as the weeds support the flower “that his 
broad-spreading leaves did shelter, that seemed in 
eating him to hold him up.” 

It has been said that life dreams in the animal 
and awakes in man. This is true, but not true 
of every man. It is true only of the man who 
realizes that life entails a duty ; that it is a vocation 
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to work, not to wanton; that every talent entails 
a responsibility. He who does not grasp this, 
sleeps still. He dreams his threescore years and 
ten, and wakes only after them to find that his 
hands have grasped nothing, because they were 
not extended to lay hold of obligations. 

Shakespeare, in one of his plays, has shown us 
that his view of life in such persons is that it passes 
with them as a midsummer dream. The play bear- 
ing that title contains a high and solemn lesson. 
He who had sounded every depth of human 
nature knew how large a class there is which allows 
life to pass in ignorance or neglect of obliga- 
tions, and seeks only pleasure and pastime. He 
wrote his Midsummer Nights Dream to represent 
them. In that drama three types are introduced. 
Those in whom the main interest centres are 
Lysander, Demetrius, Hermia, and Helena. Not 
one of these is distinctly characterized, for not one 
has got that definite stamp of moral character, 
which is only given by a realization of purpose 
in life. One is false to his betrothed, another false 
to her father, a third false to her friend. The men 
are without principle, the women without self- 
respect. 

There are, secondly, the rude artisans, utterly 
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incapable of elevation of idea, without poetic 
instinct, essentially coarse and commonplace in 
mind. Not a gleam of any spiritual or mental 
illumination raises them above animals. A delicate 
and pathetic poem is vulgarized in their mouths. _ 
Association with refined, ethereal natures makes no 
impression on them. These clowns, as wel! as the . 
cultured Athenians, are lost in the wood, and spend 
the midsummer night in error, alarms, and sleep. 
Thirdly, Shakespeare has presented us with the 
fairy company, of high-strung, exalted sensitive- 
ness and appreciation of beauty. They have 
delicate feeling, but no moral sense. Careless. 
and unscrupulous, they draw mortals to infidelity ; 
and the effects of the mistakes which they have 
contrived make no serious impression on their 
minds. Nor have they any high intellectual de- 
velopment. Not once does any one of them utter 
a shrewd reflection or express a thought worth 
remembering. They can make no direct inward 
impression upon mortals; their influence over the 
mind is not spiritual, but entirely material. The 
fairy queen has no spiritual link with her husband. 
When she wakes from her vision she does not 
reflect on her error. She is only affected with the 
ugliness of the object she has loved. She does. 
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not think it necessary to seek reconciliation with 
her husband; she is not conscious of infidelity, for 
she is without moral feeling. 

- These little spirits are represented by the great 
dramatist very much like certain human souls, 
living in a world of imagination and fancy, of 
beauty and sense, but without reason and spiritu- 
ality. Their life is luxurious and merry, with a 
sense of the beautiful elevating them above the 
beasts, and with no steadfast aim and longing but 
for enjoyment. These little creatures are essen- 
tially of the land of dreams; they follow darkness, 
as Puck says, “like dreams ;” they are “shadows.” 

They have their prototypes in real life, in those 
refined, sensitive, esthetic souls which delight in 
beauty, elegance, art in all its branches, but not 
for any other purpose than to obtain pleasure, and 
to flutter life away surrounded with congruous 
‘objects. The arts are to them not muses inspiring 
the soul, but handmaids to luxury. Natural and 
physical beauty please them, but they are insensible 
to moral beauty because it demands self-denial. 

There are, especially among women of a cultured 
class, many such natures not accessible to moral 
influences, and with no intellectual appreciation 
of what is great, but with a decided inclination and 
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qualification for all that is beautiful, agreeable, 
and graceful, but never able to sound the depths 
of art, and draw up noble purpose from them. 
They are without earnestness, and without heart. 
Beautiful dress, furniture, flowers; the gaieties, as 
well as the colours of life, are their pursuit. They 
grasp at whatever is tangible, and have no interest 
in what is not material. Life is to them a playful 
dream, full of grace and embellishment, but they 
are without other aim than to make it a pastime. 
We see, then, in this drama three types of persons 
represented, to whom existence is anempty dream: 
the commonplace individuals who are without 
fixed principle ; the clowns, 


“ Ward-handed men, that work in Athens have, 
Which never labour’d in their minds till now; . 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world ;” 


and, lastly, the zsthetic souls who live for beauty 
and amusement, but have no seriousness and 
spiritual aims, 

' How boldly and yet with what truth does the 
great moralist place the vulgar craftsmen, Bottom 
and Snug and Snout, beside the ethereal fairies, 
Oberon, Titania, and Puck; and shows that, wide 
apart as the poles though they may be in culture, 
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in artistic perception, they are alike miserable fools, 
to whom life is but a “midsummer night’s dream”! 

Midway between these opposites stand the four 
principal personages, who also prove dreamers, 
Men and women they are of ordinary gifts, some 
education and position, not one of them positively 
good or distinctly bad, but all equally without 
principle, and the prey to accident or caprice. 
They are not led by their coarse gravitation to 
earth like the clowns, nor by their esthetic pro- 
clivities like the fairies, but simply by their 
passions ; and they therefore become the sport of 
chance, and, like dreamers, reason in them sleeps, 
and they are subject to the jugglery of the senses. 

Thus absence of intelligence, absence of cha- 
racter, and absence of moral perception, alike 
plunge men in a dream which wastes life. 

Indeed, life is a very grave matter. Man enters 
into it with numerous faculties, but none in full 
blow. His soul is like a musical instrument of 
many notes, and the perfection of life is the har- 
monious sounding in melodious sequence of these 
notes; if left untouched, they go off tune and 
jangle, or cease to sound, His powers are, again, 
a variety of tools to be used by him in the work- 
shop of life, which, unless kept furbished and sharp, 
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will rust and become useless. It is not given to 
every one to be a genius, but all may and ought 
to make the best of the abilities given them: and 
life is too short for arty to thoroughly perfect all his 
faculties; he can but develop some which are in 
immediate requisition, but he must not cast aside 
the rest like old lumber. In the parable of the 
talents, the man with five turned all five to good 
account, and did not trade with three and bury two. 
But that is what most of us do. We have our 
business which calls forth our powers of calculation, 
organization, method, and common sense, and we 
have no time to cultivate the more graceful powers, 
—the sense of beauty in music, and colour, and 
poetry ; we put them all aside as beyond our range, 
beneath our notice, as practical business men; and 
so we shall enter into eternal life with business 
habits, but no appreciation of the glories and 
beauties that will surround us. Or, on the other 
hand, we live for art, and make esthetics our aim : 
we refine our nerves of sight and hearing to the 
highest pitch, and train ear and eye to judge nicely 
harmonies of tone and colour, but, like the fairy 
world, neglect the discipline of the moral nature, 
the ethic education of the soul. Or, again, we 
become students, or men of science, and train our 
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minds to the nicest balancing of evidence and 
closest observation of facts, which we collect and 
tabulate, and analyze and marshal, but have no 
thought, no time, for the world of spiritual beings ; 
so that the mind materializes slowly till its spiritual 
organs disappear, and its powers of perception of 
the supernatural and divine become callous. Or, 
once again, a young man may devote himself so 
exclusively to physical exercise and enjoyment, to 
the development of muscle, so that all the powers of 
the mind are left undrawn out and unfed, till they 
die of inanition, and he sinks into the mere unin- 
tellectual, unspiritual life of the animal, and he 
runs with his dogs and horses, as much an animal 
as they. 

No man has any right to feel bored and weary 
of life, for life is crowded with opportunities for 
self-culture, and if one opening be closed tem- 
porarily, another offers. I knew an old lady of 
eighty-three, confined to her bed, who set to work 
vigorously to learn Italian. She knew perfectly 
well that she would never leave her bed; but 
throughout life she had made it a principle to 
be always improving herself, and she could not 
abandon the obligation on her death-bed, She 
acted aright. Not a moment of life is to be 
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wasted. We must do what we can to cultivate 
all our faculties as a duty—a duty we owe to 
ourselves, and, above all, to our Creator, who has 
sown them in us, who has entrusted them to us 
to be used and not neglected. 

Life is, moreover, a time given to us in which 
it is our duty to do what we can, not only for our 
own personal perfection, but towards the perfecting 
of the happiness of the social body to which we 
belong. We are all of us our brothers’ keepers; 
we have their welfare more or less in our hands; 
we cannot be brought into relation with any human 
being without a responsibility towards that person 
springing up and binding us together. Every man 
and woman is morally bound to contribute some- 
thing—it may be a trifle, but still something— 
towards the general well-being. He ought to be 
able to lay him down to rest at the end of life with 
confidence that he has not detracted from, but has 
added to, the sum of human happiness, There are 
ten thousand ways in which this can be done. 
Every worker with hands or brains is contributing 
something. The widow who knits a pair of warm 
socks for a grandchild casts therewith her mite 
into the great treasury in God’s temple. 

A baker who rarely went to church said one day 
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to me, “Well, sir, I am sure God will not send me 
to hell, for I feed all the parish, and work hard to 
do so.” There was much truth in the man’s re- 
mark, and I heard it with joy. He was one who, 
in working for others, worked out his own salvation. 
God will pardon the sins of the workers for their 
work, but the idlers and dreamers will find nothing 
to plead in expiation of their transgressions. 

“There are,” says a modern novelist, “certain 
true and distinctive elements about a thorough 
gentleman—he knows how to be idle. That is a 
privilege your retired banker or enriched cotton- 
spinner never attains to. They carry the spirit 
of the counting-house and the loom into society 
with them, and having found a pleasure in business, 
they want to make a business of pleasure. Now, 
the gentleman of the world understands idling to 
perfection. His tea, and toast, and mutton cutlet, 
and his moustaches are abundant occupation for 
him. With luncheon about two o’clock, he saunters 
through the stables, sucking a lighted cigar, filing 
his nails, and admiring his boots, till it is time 
to ride out.” And so on, and so on, through the 
weak and fooling dream of midsummer. 

In what is the poor play of this well-born and 
well-bred idler better than that of the stupid weaver 

K 
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Bottom, and Snug his joiner? May we not say 
of it as of the other, “It is nothing, nothing in the 
world” ? 

To the idler life is nothing but a dream, from 
which the awakening will be very terrible. 

The plodding, unspiritual worker may have slept 
as far as concerns his soul, but still his life has not 
been one utterly useless, and 


** Never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


SERMON XIII. 
She Wour of Trial. 


(SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY, OR 
Passion TIDE.) 


S. JOHN ii. 4.—*‘ Mine hour is not yet come.” 


THERE have been various explanations of the 
apparent discourtesy, and the rebuff, in the answer 
of our blessed Lord to His mother at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. 

It has been said, that what is translated 
“Woman,” is really “Lady,” or “Madam,” a title 
of respect; and that the rebuke was administered 
to the blessed Virgin for attempting to force His 
hand, and press an immediate manifestation of 
His miraculous power. 

That no discourtesy was meant must be clear 
to all but the prejudiced; for, in the first place, 
what an example would that be of unmannerliness, 
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and of absence of proper respect to a mother, 
absolutely inconceivable in One who was to be our 
pattern! And secondly, Christ used the same 
expression when dying on the cross, when, in 
tender solicitude for His beloved mother’s comfort, 
He commended her to the care of His favourite 
apostle. “Woman,” He said, “behold thy son.” 
On that occasion He used the title distinctly as 
an expression of courtesy, and employed no cor- 
responding term, as unnecessary, when addressing 
S. John. Then all He said was, “Behold thy 
mother,” speaking to him as a master giving in- 
struction to his disciple. 

“What have I to do with thee?” is an answer 
met with elsewhere in Scripture, and then 
reproach. When Shimei cursed David in his 
of sorrow and flight, Abishai asked leave to cross 
the stream, and catch and kill the brutal fellow 
who thus insulted the king in his misfortunes. But 
David answered, “What have I to do with you, ye 
sons of Zeruiah?. .. so let him curse; for the 
Lord hath bidden him. It may be that the Lord 
will look on mine affliction, and that the Lord will 
requite me good for his cursing this day.” 

Again, when the king returned in peace to 
Jerusalem, Abishai once more urged the death of 
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Shimei. Then David said, “What have I to do 
with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye should this 
day be adversaries unto me? Shall there any man 
be put to death this day in Israel? For do not I 
know that I am this day king over Israel ?” 

It is certain that in both these instances the 
expression accompanies a reproach; at the ‘same 
time it does not necessarily involve a reproach. It 
is simply a colloquialism, and I apprehend means 
no more than, “Let me alone just now ;” or, “Why 
are you disturbing me?” or, “ What do you want?” 
It is one of those common expressions which takes 
its tint from what accompanies it. Now, the words 
that accompanied it at Cana, or rather that it 
introduced, are very remarkable. “Mine hour is 
not yet come.” These, or similar words, were 
employed by our blessed Lord on several occasions. 
In the seventh chapter we read, “Jesus would not 
walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill 
Him. Now the Jews’ feast of tabernacles was at 
hand.” His brethren therefore urged Him to leave 
Galilee and go up to Jerusalem. But He answered, 
“My time is not yet come;” that is, the time of 
supreme trial, of. betrayal, denial, scourging, cruci- 
fixion, and death is not yet fully come, though it 
is drawing nigh. “Go ye up unto this feast: I go 
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not up yet unto this feast; for my time is not yet 
full come.” After saying this, He dismissed His 
brethren and abode still in Galilee till the time 
approached. Even then the hour was only draw- 
ing nigh; it had not sounded. Thus we read in 
the eighth chapter that after He had gone up to 
Jerusalem, and was speaking boldly in the temple, 
“No man laid hands on Him; for His hour was- 
not yet come.” That hour was come in the garden 
of Gethsemane when the Son of man was betrayed, 
and He prayed in an agony that, if possible, the 
hour—His supreme hour—might pass from Him. 
His soul was troubled, but yet He knew that “for 
this cause came I to this hour.” On the preceding 
day, He had already announced the advent of the 
hour. “The hour is come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified.” The corn of wheat was fully 
ripe, and ready to fall into the earth and die, that 
it might bring forth much fruit, even a resurrection 
harvest. Lest there should be any mistake as to 
the meaning of “the hour” as used by Christ in 
reference to Himself, we are told in the thirteenth 
chapter of S. John’s Gospel, “ Jesus knew that His 
hour was come ;” that is, the hour when “ He should 
depart out of this world unto the Father.’ And 
that hour was introduced with the wondrous inter- 
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cessory prayer in the upper chamber at the first 
Eucharist, the institution of the marriage feast of 
His Church. Jesus then, we are told, “lifted up 
His eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour 
is come; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may 
glorify Thee: as Thou hast given Him power over 
all flesh, that He should give eternal life to as 
many as Thou hast given Him.” 

‘I think there can be no misunderstanding now 
what the hour of Jesus means. It means the 
Passion season, beginning in the upper chamber in 
the institution of the sacrifice, when He as Priest 
freely gave Himself for His Bride the Church, up 
to the consummation on the cross, when His side 
was opened and the blood and water flowed forth. 

Now that we realize this, let us look back at our 
Lord’s words in the marriage banquet chamber at 
Cana. His mother approaches, and says, “They 
have no wine.” He answers, “My hour is not yet 
come.” What is the connection here? At the 
outset of His ministry some partakers at a marriage 
supper have empty goblets. When told of this He 
replies, “The hour for which I came into the 
world, the hour of My Passion, is not yet come. 
Three more years, and then it will have arrived.” 

I believe that it is necessary for us, in order 
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to understand the connection, to note when the 
hour came, and then, reverently entering into the 
mind of Christ, we can trace the chain of ideas 
which produced this answer. It is clear that His 
mind was then, at the marriage board, occupied 
with the final hour. He, seated at the table with 
S. John and His disciples, with the bread before 
them, and the chalices there, fell into a prophetic 
dream. He looked forward to that other festal 
board when there would be the same faces about 
it, and the same elements upon it; when there 
would be a sadness and want in the hearts of 
those attending, they knew not what for; a 
marriage board it would be, to celebrate His own 
betrothal to the Bride He had called to His side, 
the young and feeble Church. As He sat thus 
musing and entranced, at Cana, His mother touched 
Him with the words in His ear, “They have no 
wine.” Hardly recollecting Himself, scarce recog- 
nizing who spake, He recovered Himself from His 
reverie with a “Woman! what—what is this? 
What is wanted of Me now?” Then, still thinking 
of the Last Supper, “Mine hour is not yet come, 
when I shall pour forth wine—the crush of the 
grape of My bruised and broken body—into the 
chalices of My Church. The time will come when 
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I shall say to My servants, Fill the vessels, fill 
them to the brim with wine, and pour it forth as 
My blood, and present it to My heavenly Father, 
the Governor of My eucharistic marriage feast. 
Then will He receive the proffered cup, and, satisfied 
with that atoning blood, will say, Every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good wine ; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse; but 
Thou, O Bridegroom, didst pour forth at first 
but the blood of bulls and goats, and hast kept 
the good wine of Thine own most precious blood 
until now in this second dispensation.” 

It seems to me, I repeat, the only completely 
satisfactory explanation of the answer of Christ to 
His mother at the marriage in Cana, if we suppose 
Him to have been abstracted in a dream of the 
future, to which every circumstance invited, and 
to have spoken at first in the bewilderment of 
returning consciousness, and then with reference 
to that future time in which in mind He had then 
been acting. “The hour” of Christ has a definite 
meaning ; and why did He then speak of it in 
connection with the marriage feast, unless that con- 
nection was then very present to His mind’s eye? 
No discourtesy was intended, no rebuke meant. 
The exclamation was one of surprise at the sudden 
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breaking in upon a prophetic dream by a common- 
place remark in reference to the present. Every 
intellectual man—nay, not intellectual only, but 
spiritual also—loses himself in day-dreams, and 
nothing is commoner than the absence of mind 
of persons of highly sensitive spirits or mental 
power. It has been said truly that fourscore years 
and ten is only the measure of the age of the 
commonplace man, but that the thinker lives 
almost an unlimited time. Fourscore years and 
ten is the period of his acted; but unreckoned, 
stretching into infinity, is his unacted life. He 
lives whole ages in thought; time does not bind 
him there. He has an outer life, but he has an 
inner life as well. The blessed Jesus was there, 
at Cana, in His inner world, and His inner life was 
living, and seeing, and feeling, and occupying Him 
wholly, and only with a start and effort did He 
return from the ideal to the realities about Him. 
Our Lord used the term “hour” very similarly 
when applied to others. He had His hour; His 
disciples, the Jews, all men, have also their hours. 
His hour was the period of supreme trial and 
suffering, of anguish of soul and obedience unto 
death ; so to all men there is an hour of suffering, 


spiritual anguish, crucial temptations, and test of 
obedience. 
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To the woman of Samaria, and to the inhabitants 
of Judza and Galilee alike, the hour came when 
Christ was in their midst, offering them salvation. 
“The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.” 

It was not His, but their hour. This their hour 
is that He spake of when He said, “The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God: and they that hear shall 
live.” And the day of judgment is spoken of as 
man’s hour, as that which is one of sovereign agony 
and importance to him. “Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man.” 

To the disciples the great hour was the period 
of the Passion when they would be tried to the 
uttermost, and Satan would sift them as wheat. 
That hour would be one, Christ foretold, in which 
the Jewish world would exult over the apparent 
ruin of His cause and His death, but one in which 
they would weep and lament. It would be to them 
an hour of sorrow ; but He assured them that their 
sorrow would be turned into joy. And then He 
added, “A woman when she is in travail hath 
sorrow, because her. hour is come: but as soon as 
she is delivered of the child, she remembereth 
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no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world.” He likens the great trial which 
would come on them to the pangs of maternity. 

S. Paul recurs to the same simile when he speaks 
of Christ being formed in his converts. The idea 
is that every great good which we produce is pre- 
ceded by a time of distress and pain, and this is 
especially so with the formation of the new man, 
the new Adam, Christ Jesus, in us. We shall have 
to suffer very greatly, mentally, socially, perhaps 
physically, that we may put off the old man and 
his deeds, and be renewed in the spirit of our 
minds, that Christ be formed in us, and our carnal 
nature be transformed into a spiritual nature. We 
must not expect that good will come easily to us; 
it must be suffered for before it is won. 

More or less the hour comes to us whenever we 
are tempted, whenever the election is before us, 
and it must end in the victory of right principle ; 
the travail of the soul must eventuate in the birth 
of a good decision or in death. “This is your 
hour, and the power of darkness,’ said our Lord 
in the garden to the chief priests and captains of 
the temple and the elders. He had daily been 
with them in the temple, and they had let slip the 
hours then offered them: now came to them the 
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decisive hour. It passed; there was no conscien- 
tious travail, and it ended in moral death. The 
hour of deliverance passed, never to return. 

I say that whenever trial comes on us it is our 
hour, an hour of throe and decision, and then joy, 
in which there is no more remembrance of the 
anguish, or else, there is a settling down of one 
fold of the veil of darkness. 

Throughout life the moral sense is striving 
within us for emancipation from the carnal ties 
which oppress it; it strives to conquer and reign, 
and, unless it do so, the animal nature will smother 
and kill it. 

That moral nature in us is our spiritual nature. 
In Scripture language it is Christ forming in us ; the 
new, divine man conquering the old, sensual man ; 
the mental and spiritual powers wrestling with the 
brutal and earthly in us. It cannot be that the 
coarse, animal nature will submit without a struggle; 
it cannot be that the battle will be without blood- 
shed. 

There is a remarkable natural phenomenon in 
New Zealand—a plant, a sort of rush, the root of 
which is to all appearance a great brown ugly 
caterpillar; and some have thought this to be a 
singular instance of the transformation of the 
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animal into the flower. It is really not so. The 
insect devours the seed of the plant. The seed 
takes root in its intestines and throws its fibres 
through the veins of the creature, gradually absorb- 
ing to itself all its vital juices. The caterpillar feels 
pain and distress, and sickness to death, and it 
buries itself in the ground and dies. Then the 
little shoot rises above the dead insect and flowers. 
There is no more left of the insect but the shell. I 
may,take this as a sort of parable. We poor, coarse 
creatures, that creep on the soil, receive at our 
baptism the seed of a new spiritual life, and that 
wondrous, divine plant grows in us day by day. 
We sicken—we, our carnal, animal nature, I mean— 
and as every fibre of the new life in us swells and 
stretches, a thread of our base earthly nature strains, 
then cracks, and it is through much pain and sore 
distress that the heavenly flower of divine planting 
pushes to its manifestation. We may kill this 
supernatural plant if we will, but the end also then 
is death—a death without an after-life in a trans- 
formed body, in a spiritual existence. 

There may be some of you who know as yet little 
or nothing of the spiritual and moral suffering 
which attends the development of the higher nature. 
Then all I can say to you is, your hour is not yet 
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come ; but come it inevitably will, come it must, if 
there be anything in you better than the animal. 

To others I can turn with confidence. Toall who 
have made any spiritual progress, to all whose life is 
hid with Christ in God, to all such I can appeal; for 
I speak to their experience. To them the hour has 
often come, and after each sore conflict they have 
received consolation, and for joy that they have 
achieved a conquest remember no more the anguish 
of the battle. 

But even to such I must give a warning word. 
Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he that putteth it off. To each, as to 
Christ, will come an hour of supreme and extra- 
ordinary trial, of anguish; internal in the soul, 
mental or bodily, I know not—of that day and 
hour and manner God alone knoweth. Be prepared 
for it; and be confident it is but an hour, and 
then the sorrow is turned into joy. 


SERMON XIV. 
The Hens of Well and Death, 


(Easter Day.) 


Rev. 1. 18.—“‘ Zam He that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, J am 
alive for evermore, Amen ; and have the keys of hell and of death.” 
IT can hardly have failed to strike you how con- 
flicting are the accounts of Christ’s bodily appear- 
ance after His resurrection., He stands amidst His 
apostles and shows them the wounds in His side 
and hands just as they had been recently dealt by 
spear and nails, perforations into which the doubt- 
ing Thomas might thrust hand or finger, unhealed. 
He eats of broiled fish and honeycomb. He bids 
His apostles handle Him and see that it is He 
Himself in flesh. He walks to Emmaus with 
Cleopas and another, and there seems to be 
nothing extraordinary in His appearance to sur- 
prise the disciples. And yet, on the other hand, 
He rises through the sealed stone, He passes 
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through the closed doors, He appears and dis- 
appears. He will not suffer Mary Magdalene to 
touch Him; He rises through the air and is 
received by a cloud. In all this we see the pro- 
perties, not of a natural, but of a supernatural 
body. The reason of these conflicting appearances 
is, that the condition of Christ’s risen body was 
transitional. It was not clothed in glory, strength, 
spirituality, till after the Ascension. And yet it was 
not a mere carnal body; it was one in process of 
spiritualization. It was putting off its grossness 
and putting on its heavenliness. Its spiritual con- 
dition was initiated, and not completed till the 
Ascension. 

When, after some years, in Patmos, the apostle 
John saw his Lord and Master, as He was in 
heaven, in glorified humanity, he scarce knew Him, 
so mighty was the transformation. “ Being turned, 
I saw seven golden candlesticks ; and in the midst 
of the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of 
man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and 
girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His head 
and His hairs were white like wool, as white as 
snow ; and His eyes were as a flame of fire; and 
His feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace; and His voice as the sound of many 

L 
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waters. And He had in His right hand seven stars: 
and out of His mouth went a sharp two-edged 
sword : and His countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength.” 

S. John saw some resemblance. He was one like 
unto the Son of man, and yet He was so changed 
that the spirit of the apostle failed within him at 
the sight. “And when I saw Him, I fell at His 
feet as dead.” As had happened to Daniel, so 
now,to S. John. “There remained no strength in 
me; for my comeliness was turned into corruption, 
and I retained no strength.” But, though for the 
moment dazzled and confounded, this prostration 
did not last long, the uncertainty was of short 
duration. He whom John saw gave him a token 
that it was He Himself who appeared to him, and 
no other. “He laid His right hand upon me, 
saying unto me, Fear not.” That hand which had 
lifted up the little daughter of the ruler from the 
sleep of death, which had touched the eyes of the 
blind and opened them, which had been extended 
to raise the frightened Peter as he sank, was now 
held out to upraise the fearing John. That mouth 
which had bidden the weeping widow of Nain weep 
no more, which had said to the anxious apostles, 
“Be of good cheer,” which had spoken, “Peace be 
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unto you,” when He appeared in their midst on 
Easter evening, now expresses the same tender, 
human sympathy and eagerness to console, when 
it utters the words, “Fear not.” 

We need not be surprised at the astonishment 
and terror of S. John. The change was so marvel- 
lous, so past imagining. 

Not so many years ago, and John had stood 
beneath the cross and had looked up and seen the 
Son of man hanging there stripped of His raiment ; 
and now he sees Him clothed with a snowy 
garment down to the foot, and girt about the 
breast with a golden girdle. He had seen the 
bowed head wreathed with thorns, the sodden hair 
clotted with blood and wet with the dews of 
night, tangled with the bloody spines. Now His 
head and His hair are white like wool, as white as 
sunlit snow, or a tree clad in hoar-frost glittering 
in a brilliant winter sun. Then His eyes were dim 
with approaching death, red with tears, filmed with 
pain; and yet full of pity, resting in death on His 
mother, with love, as He confided her to the 
beloved apostle. Now they are as flames of fire. 
“As lamps of fire,” according to Daniel. Then 
His feet were turning livid with death ; they were 
torn with the nail and bruised blue with the 
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hammer, and stained with blood and dust. Now 
they are like unto fine brass; not as brass polished 
as we can brighten it, but as the purest brass 
burning with intense, starlike brilliancy in a furnace. 
Then His voice was feeble as His powers failed, 
full to the last of expressions of love—praying for 
the murderers, excusing the executioners, promis- 
ing Paradise to the penitent—or rising in a wail to 
lament the transient withdrawal of the Father’s 
favovr; but sinking again to a whispered com- 
mendation of the mother to the chosen apostle, 
intended only for their ears. Now—now! “His 
voice is as the sound of many waters;” as the 
thundering of old ocean in storm on a rockbound 
coast. Then John had seen His hand hold the 
reed, or clutch convulsively the piercing nail. Now 
it is extended, not in suffering, but in strength, to 
uphold seven stars. Then His lips quivered with 
pain, and drew back from the gall. Now “out of 
His mouth goes a sharp two-edged sword.” What 
is this sword? It is the flaming sword of the 
cherub that kept the way of the tree of life, the 
flaming sword that turned every way, allowing 
none to enter Eden, from the east or from the 
west, from the north or from the south. Now that 
sword is taken from the cherub and Christ holds 
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it between His lips, to show that the prohibition 
is removed; all who will from every quarter of 
heaven may come and eat and be satisfied, and 
their hearts shall live for ever. The way of the 
tree of life is open to all believers. Of old, John 
saw the face of Jesus marred with blows, discoloured 
and stained. “His visage was marred more than’ 
any man.” ‘Then, He had no form nor comeliness, 
and when men looked on Him upon the cross 
there was no beauty that they should desire Him, 
and they hid as it were their faces from the 
despised and rejected One, the Man of sorrows, 
acquainted with grief. Now that eclipse is past. 
His countenance is as the sun that shineth in His 
' strength, or as Daniel describes the vision, “like 
lightning.” 

And yet this is the same that was born of 
Mary, worked in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, 
preached and wrought miracles in Palestine, rode 
into Jerusalem on an ass, was set at naught by the 
soldiers, crucified and buried. 

“Fear not,” said the Lord in the vision; “I am 
the first and the last: I am He that liveth, and 
was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

First does He comfort the bewildered John with 
the assurance that He who speaks to him is God 
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from everlasting: “I am the first and the last ;” 
that is, “I am He from whom all proceeds, and to 
whom all returns. I, in the beginning, did lay the 
_ foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of My hands; they shall perish, but I shall 
endure. Fear Me not; I formed thee in the 
womb: no hair of your head perishes without 
my permission; and to Me in the end shall all 
flesh come. JI am man’s Creator, and also his 
Judge.” But then, Christ adds, “I am He that 
liveth, and was dead.” Thus He proclaims His 
human as well as His divine nature, and comforts 
the apostle with the assurance of His human 
sympathy for His brethren as well as His divine 
care for His creatures. “Iam He that was dead. 
Tam He on whose breast you leaned at supper ; 
who instituted the mysteries in that upper chamber, 
of memorial of My death. I am He who was 
crucified and slain. I died for the sins of the 
world; I laid down My life of Myself, freely, to 
make reconciliation unto God for men’s transgres- 
sions. I died. You saw the spear pierce My 
heart, and the last issues of life gush from it. You 
helped to take Me down from the cross and lay Me 
in the new sepulchre. I was dead, but yet I am 
He that liveth. You saw Me after my resurrec- 
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tion; you know that the temple of My body was 
raised on the third day, as I promised ; and now, 
behold, I am alive for evermore. Death hath no 
more dominion over Me. I died unto sin once, and 
live now unto God. I have gone, as I promised, 
into heaven to prepare a place for you. I will 
come again, and will receive you unto Myself. Fear 
not, though you may be frail and feeble, though 
you may have waxed cold of heart; I ever live to 
make intercession for you. Amen.” 

Nor is that all. Christ adds words of import 
and comfort, not to S. John only, but to all men, 
when He says, “I have the keys of hell and of 
death.” 

By hell is not meant here the place of torment, 
reserved for the devil and his angels, but the place 
of departed spirits, that place to which the soul of 
Jesus went down after its separation from the body 
on the cross. By hell is meant the place where all 
souls rest after they leave their tenements of clay, 
a place of waiting for the resurrection, of expecta- 
tion for the final restitution of all things. 

Now, see what comfort is here! Christ says to 
S. John, and through him to the Church, “ Fear 
not. The souls of those who depart this life I take 
charge of. You commit your fleeting spirits to 
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Me, and they shall be in My hand. No torment 
shall come nigh to hurt them, no spirit of evil shall 
wrench them from Me. I have them safe under 
My key. Fear not, when you see the flickering 
flame of the little life of the babe go out, the babe 
that was laid in My arms and blessed at the font, 
and consigned to Me with the cross. I have it. 
You saw the face grow rigid, and the eye dull, and 
the heart you felt grow cold, the little spirit went 
away, beyond your reach, past your ken. You 
know not whither it fled. Fear nothing. I have 
the key. The little soul is locked up safe in My 
treasury of spirits. I will keep it under My protec- , 
tion. It may be trusted confidently to Me. Fear 
not either for the soul that has battled through 
life, however worn with care, fretted with distress, 
wounded with temptation. If that soul through 
life has held to Me as to its first and last; if, in 
spite of its lapses, it has stretched forward, and risen 
to pursue its race ; if, notwithstanding its wounds, it 
has sought healing from Me the Good Physican, 
and has resumed the battle; if at the last it has 
held to Me; then fear not, it is safe with Me. I 
have the key. It may have fallen short of that 
perfection it desired, and which I designed for it; 
it may be but as a brand plucked from the burn- 
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ing ; yet fear not. It is safe with Me; I will do for 
it what is necessary ; cleanse and purge and purify 
it, if it requires it. Do not trouble yourself about 
anxious investigation as to the state of the souls 
after death, whether they sleep, whether they go 
through purgation; that is no concern of yours. 
Have confidence in Me. I will deal with each soul 
committed unto Me as I see fit. You place the 
deposit with Me, and I am responsible for the trust. 

I have the key.” 
' Great, glorious, blessed hope! Unutterable thank- 
fulness must ours be! All asked of us is trust. 
And whom should we trust if not Jesus Christ, who 
knows by experience the pain of parting of soul 
from body; who knows, by a visit to it, what is 
the place, and what the condition, of souls thus 
separated? If the Gospel gave us nothing else than 
this assurance it would be a glorious Gospel. But 
this is not all.. Listen to the words of Christ: 
« Amen; I have the keys of hell and of death.” 

Verily, He says, I do more than take under My 
care the souls of the departed; I take under My 
charge their bodies also. I have the keys both of 
hades and of the grave. 

That is why with such reverence we commit 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust. 
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That is why over senseless clay we read the 
words of hope. That is why we erect the cross 
over the mouldering bodies of the dead. They— 
those perishing bodies—are under the key of Christ. 
He is not the Saviour of the soul only, but of the 
body also. We commit the souls of the dead to 
Him as unto a faithful Guardian, and to Him also 
we commit the bodies. And as He keeps one, so 
will He keep the other ; as He is faithful in one 
thing, so will He be in the other thing. In His book 
are all our members written. He will restore again 
the little temples and broken-down tabernacles of 
clay, as surely as He will bring back to them the 
. Shekinah of the soul, to shine out of the eyes once 
more, and refill the whole. mansion with life and 
glory. 

It matters nothing what may be done to our 
earthly bodies; whether by accident or fraud or 
cruelty, whether lost in the sea, whether mouldered 
in the grave, whether consumed in the fire, man 
cannot overcome the purpose of God. Man cannot 
rob out of Christ’s hand the little trust wrapped up 
in a winding-sheet and laid there. In His time, 
whenever the soul is ready, when the number of 
the elect is accomplished, then the trump of God 
shall sound, and the graves shall open, the dead 
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shall be raised incorruptible, the sea shall give up 
those who were drowned in it; and then, indeed, 
shall we see how true and faithful a custodian 
Christ has proved Himself of the human soul and 
human body committed to His keeping. 

Well, indeed, then may heaven resound with 
the shout of praise from the host there—the shout 
of “Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever. Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and blessing !” 

And well may the Church on earth, now at Easter 
delivered from all her cares, her fears, her sorrow, 
shout— 

© Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia ! 
The strife is o’er, the battle done ; 


The triumph of the Lord is won ; 
Alleluia !” 


SERMON XV. 
The Resurrection. 
(EASTER.) 
1 Cor. xv. 38.—‘‘ Zo every seed his own body.” 


WHEN S. Paul preached to the Greeks at Athens 
the resurrection of the dead, they mocked. This 
was to them a preposterous doctrine. They listened 
to him with patience, even with interest, when he 
discoursed about the unknown God to whom they 
had erected an altar; they heard him with pleasure 
when he touched on the broad principle of the 
‘common humanity of all nations of men. They 
were in accord with him when he asserted that 
the religions of the Gentiles were but the gropings 
of men in the dark after truth which eluded them. 
They bore without a shock his denunciation of 
idolatry ; for those with any philosophic training, 
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with even a smattering of intellectual culture, were 
aware that idolatry was superstitious. They winked 
at it, as something that pleased the vulgar and 
ignorant, but was below the respect of thinkers. 
His assertion that there was but one God, and not 
gods many and lords many, found a response in 
their own hearts, and recalled sayings of Plato and 
sentences of Menander. They bore without inter- 
ruption even a slip in his logic, when he said, “Foras- 
much as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device.” 
They forbore to answer, “Starting from the premiss 
that man is the offspring of God, it is clear that the 
most perfect ideal representation of man is worthy 
to represent his divine Father.” They forbore good- 
naturedly to retort this, because, though his argu- 
ment was worthless, his conclusion commended 
itself to their approval. But when he spoke of 
the resurrection of the dead, then “some mocked : 
and others said, We will hear thee again of this 
matter.” That is, some burst forth in open ridicule 
of a doctrine which carried to their minds absurdity 
on the face of it; and others said, “We have had 
~ enough of this sort of stuff now ; we will hear you 
some other day, when we want to be diverted. 
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What you say now is not deserving of consider- 
ation by serious and sensible men.” 

S. Paul might have spoken of the immortality of 
the soul, of its purification and its exaltation to the 
presence of God, and the Athenians would have 
listened with satisfaction. They believed in the 
life of the soul after death, though perhaps they did 
not attach much importance to this belief. Certain 
it is, that among the thousands of monuments of 
Athenians which have been dug up by the side of 

the road to the Pirzeus, there are few that point to 
a joyful hope of immortality ; most commemorate } 
| the past life and its pleasures as a scene for ever 
passed, and not as an introduction to another life. 

The fact was, that travelled Greeks, and of these 
there were hosts—indeed, most of the educated— 
had been in Egypt and had laughed and cut their 
jibes over the prevailing reverence for the dead 
there, and the immortality there promised to the 
bodies of those that slept. They had sneered at 
the pyramids built over dead kings, and the mum- 
mies of all ranks carefully embalmed and treasured. 
They regarded this reverence for the body, the 
hope of future life for the body after dissolution, 
as a barbarous and stupid superstition, and when 
S. Paul on Mars’ Hill uttered the word “Resurec- 
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tion,” “Oh, ho!” exclaimed the Athenians ; “whom 
have we here, but a crack-brained fellow bitten with 
the Egyptian craze! Come away; we know to what 
absurdities this doctrine leads, by what we have 
seen in Egypt. Old birds are not to be caught 
with chaff.” 

You may be sure there were present prigs of the 
Portico, students of Platonism, who argued: This 
is clean contrary to the tenets of philosophy and of 
experience. Does not every man know that the 
soul and the body are at enmity; that with the 
mind man serves the law of God, and with the body 
the law of sin? Is it not a matter of daily expe- 
rience that the good we would that we do not, and 
the evil we would not that we do, and this because 
there is a warfare in our members, the corruptible 
body presses down the soul? If the future state is 
to be one of emancipation from temptation and 
fall, then it must be a state of pure spiritualism, of 
freedom from the thraldom of the carnal body, with 
its animal propensities and choking materialism. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
Athenians had common sense and experience on 
their side; but they were in error, nevertheless, 
for they took it for granted that common sense 
had said its last word on the matter, and that 
experieence had concluded the question. 
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What had not occurred to their heads was, that 
there is a spiritual as well as a carnal body. The 
carnal body has its brute instincts and its low 
aims, but the same need not be said of the spiritual 
body. 

What do I mean by the spiritual body? I mean 
that type and personality which every man carries | 
within him ; and not man only, but every beast, and 
bird, and insect, and flower. 

Open the scarlet rosehip on the hedge, and 
draw from its furry pouch the little seed. It is 
but a tiny pip, and yet in that pip reposes the 
spiritual body of the rose that will be. Cast the 
seed into the soil, and it will spring up, not a 
blue periwinkle, or ragged robin, nor a flaming 
poppy, but only a blushing rose. The little per- 
sonality of the plant as it emerges from the: 
seed sets to work and assimilates to itself what 
matter it needs. It is not material itself, but 
‘it takes up and clothes itself with matter, and 
works it into wondrous forms, and manufactures 
it out of recognition. It sorts out what it requires 
from earth and water and air, and transubstantiates 
this material into glossy leaf, and brown thorn, and 
flushed flower. 

The same process goes on in each of you. You 
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are one and the same as you were when born, and 
yet every particle that built you up as a babe is 
gone from you, and its place has been renewed 
again and again. What took up the requisite 
substances, and put them in their proper places ? 
What gave you your characteristic features and 
expression? You have no hesitation in saying 
‘that your hand did this, and your head thought 
that; your ear heard the nightingale’s song 
thirty years ago, and your eyes saw the face of 
your long-departed mother ; though in hand, and 
head, and eye, and ear there is not a material 
atom the same to-day as there was in it then. 
You maintain your identity, your personality 
remains unaffected, though there be shifting of all 
the particles of which you are built. Imagine a 
house from which, every seven years, every brick 
is picked out, every crumb of mortar removed, 
every wooden window and door frame replaced, 
every rafter and slate taken off and fresh put on. 
That is going on with you. Theye is incessant, 
unremitting rearrangement and reconstruction of 
your earthly tabernacle, and yet, through it all, 
you are one and the same. What is more, the 
new bricks and mortar, and rafter and slate, are all 
put in by system and suitably, following a pre- 
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determined plan, and in no haphazard fashion. 
‘I believe that it is your spiritual body which thus 
works within you, giving you a form as is appro- 
priate to it. 

Have you ever seen a waterspout, or a column 
of sand traversing a desert? I have seen the 
latter. Both are produced by the same cause. 
There is an eddy, a spin of wind, which passes 
over sea and land. As it sweeps along the ocean 
it catches up the water, and whirls it up in a pillar 
to the clouds, and there it stands, an opaque trunk 
like that of a gigantic palm tree between the sea 
and the sky. It passes on till it touches the land ; 
then there is no more supply of water to feed it, 
and at once it dies away to the eye, and discharges 
itself in a torrent of rain. Is it gone altogether? 
No. It moves on, but is invisible.) The same 
windy spiral sweeps further inland, and now it 
crosses a desert. At once it draws up the light 
particles, and in a minute is again visible to the 
eye, now as a red-brown pillar stalking over the 
waste. It travels beyond the verge of the desert, 
and at once vanishes again. It has nothing more 
to feed it and make it manifest ; but it is there still, 
and the line of its course is traceable by the havoc 
it works, 
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We may, I think, take this as an illustration ; 
not a very perfect one, but still as one, of the 
spiritual body and its relation to matter. We 
are each of us, as it were, some such a spiritual 
existence as a whirlwind, and life here is but the 
catching up of elements, the assimilation and 
sifting out of the earthy atoms, which give us a 
visible existence. As long as we eat, and take to 
us material to raise the column of visible body, so 
long we may be said to live in the world; but 
at length the spiritual elective current sweeps on 
to other soil, and then the sandy pillar crumbles 
\y away, and all left of the living carnal body is the 
little heap of dust in the churchyard. 

Are weno more? By nomeans. The spiritual 
body still lives, but it is passing over the tract of 
immaterialism. It takes up no more earth, and, 
therefore, is no more seen of men. 

At any moment, whenever God gives the word, 
the spiritual body will gather about it substance 
once more, and again become visible, palpable, 
substantial. It is of the physical body, with its 
animal life, that our blessed Lord speaks when He 
says, “I lay down My life, that I might take it 
again. No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it 
down of Myself. I have power to lay it down and 
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I have power to take it again.” Thus with a loud 
cry He gave up the ghost, and then His human 
soul, and the spiritual essence or type of body, left 
His carnal frame on the cross. But on Easter 
morning this spiritual essence returned and caught 
to it the material body it had deserted, and ani- 
mated it again. After His resurrection Christ 
appeared and disappeared, for His spiritual body 
put on and put off visible, palpable, substantial 
matter at will. That is not the real body which is 
wasting and changing day by day, but the cloth- 
ing in which it enfolds itself’ That is not the 
spiritual body which decays and dies, but the 
material flesh. The spiritual body within is ever 
labouring to repair wounds and heal what is 
_injured. You have doubtless often wondered at 
the efforts made by Nature, as it is called, to 
conquer disease, expel it and restore the sick. 
There is no such a thing as Nature; Nature is a 
name, and nothing more. That which fights and 
works and builds is the typal being within, the 
ideal man, the spiritual body; but it is ham- 
pered by the grossness and the gravitation of the 
material with which it has to achieve its task. 
When that grossness and gravitation exceeds its 
power to overcome, it casts down its tools. We say 
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that Nature was unable to overmaster disease, and 
that death has supervened. But what really is the 
case is that the-spiritual nature has shaken off 
its cumbrous wraps and veils, and stands naked 
in its immaterialism, waiting patiently till God 
calls it to clothe itself again in substance. 

What becomes of the spiritual body at death we 
cannot say with certainty. It may be that it rests, 
just as it rests in the seed till awakened to activity. 
This is probable; and then, doubtless it lies in 
stillness in the grave, in patient endurance till the 
last trumpet shall sound. All the gathered dust 
it has laboriously woven into nerve and tissue, and 
platted into rosy flesh, and spread out as tender 
skin, or stamped into concrete bone, or run in 
molten rivers of ruby red through the veins, is 
left uncared for now, to resolve itself once more 
into dust. But when the angelic trumpet calls, 
at once the spiritual body will start to life and 
energy again, and will pluck to it whatever it needs, 
and invest itself again with a form suitable to the 
new situation it will occupy. Remember, Christ 
will reign in new heavens and a renovated earth. 
The grossness and corruption of the old era will 
have passed away, and there will be no more pain 
and death,—that is, no more schism between the 
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spiritual and the carnal. “We shall be glorified.” 
The spiritual body will be clothed with a glorious 
robe of regenerate matter, that has gone through 
the final fire and been purified. Each will main- 
tain his own personality ; every seed will have his 
own body. Each will develop and perfect after 
his predetermined type, following his ideal, without 
the let and defect which hampers and breaks all 
effort after perfection here. The jarring chord in 
nature—the dissonance struck by Satan—will be 
hushed, and give place to harmony. The glorious 
liberty promised to the sons of God will be 
theirs then uncurtailed, the liberty to reach their 
ideal perfection unrestrained by the thousand 
hindrances which obstruct progress in a fallen 
world. “Beloved,” writes S. John, “ now are we the 
sons of God’”—now clad in clay, oppressed with 
infirmities—“and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be.” No, not yet; we can only look forward 
and hope! “But we know that, when He”’— 
Christ our Life—“shall appear, we shall be like 
Him.” 

And then, from this great doctrine what lesson 
does the apostle draw? Why, this. “Every man 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure,” 


SERMON XVI. 
Earnings. 
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NumMgp, xxii. 27.—‘‘ When the ass saw the angel of the Lord, she 
fell down under Balaam.” 


THE very striking episode of the history of Balaam 
which is inserted in the Book of Numbers probably 
did not originally belong to the narrative. The 
seven poems, prophecies, or parables of Balaam 
had long existed, either in tradition by word of 
mouth, or committed to writing, before they were 
put together, with certain matter relating to the 
person of the seer, gathered from tradition, and 
inserted in the sacred narrative, which before 
mérely mentioned the fact of Balaam’s falling by 
the sword along with the five kings of Midian, 
and that his counsel was the cause of the Israelites 
being enticed into the impure worship of Baal-peor. 
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Some of these prophecies when saved from 
oblivion were mere fragments; such are those on 
Amalek and the Kenites. 

Balaam must have been a remarkable man to 
have stamped his recollection on the people 
against whom he warred. He was a remarkable 
man, but not from force of character or greatness 
of genius, but as typical of.a'vast number of men 
with whom the Israelites were brought in contact ; 
and it is very probable that his story remained 
as an illustration ready to be used, of those who 
stood in the twilight between heathenism and 
revelation, and halted between the two opinions. 
There were remnants of the Canaanites, Philistines, 
and others in the land, still adhering to their 
traditional idolatry, but yet admitting that there 
was something truer and purer in the monotheism 
and the worship of the Hebrew. For such the story 
of Balaam came most apposite ; it could be quoted 
as an instance of a great man placed in a similar 
perplexity, and as a warning against turning the 
back on the light. Balaam was originally, no 
doubt, an idolater and a soothsayer, of great re- 
nown among his own people, and throughout the 
neighbouring tribes. It may be doubted whether 
he was actually high priest to Baal-peor; he was 
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more probably a solitary dweller in some cave, 
who fasted and went into ecstasies, which he 
supposed, as did the people who consulted him, 
were divine trances. In fact, he was much like 
a dervish or a fakir of the present day; or an 
eremite of the early Christian Church in Egypt 
and Syria. In the East customs do not greatly 
alter. The outward form of faith professed may 
be changed, but the habits and peculiarities of the 
people remain undisturbed. That he was sincere 
can hardly be doubted. He had tried his enchant- 
ments, and it was with full knowledge of his failure, 
when he had employed them against God’s people, 
that he said, “Surely there is no enchantment 
against Jacob, neither is there any divination against 
Israel ;” and he saw that the elect people were 
under the guidance of a superior power. That he 
was an utterly bad man, a deceiver of the people, 
and a votary of the foul Baal-peor with his horrible 
rites, can hardly be admitted. Balaam himself 
declared “that he could not go beyond the word 
of the Lord his God, to do either less or more,” 
and his desire was to die the death of the righteous. 
Had there been no fear of God in Balaam, he 
would at once have acceded to Balak’s request; 
had he been a lying prophet, he would have forged 
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a favourable answer. And especially after Balak’s 
second message, when the temptation to great 
honours and riches was held out to him, he would 
not have said, “I cannot go beyond the word of 
the Lord my God, to do less or more.” 

On the other hand, Balaam was certainly not a 
thoroughly pious man and a true prophet of God, 
who fell through covetousness. He is called “the 
soothsayer,” and soothsaying is expressly forbidden 
by the law, and assigned to the false prophet. 
Besides, had he been a true servant of Jehovah, 
he would not have detained the ambassadors of 
Balak the second time, in hopes of getting the 
prohibition to go with them removed. That 
shows that he knew nothing of the immutability 
of God, but supposed that He could be cajoled into 
a favourable answer after having given one un- 
favourable—like the false gods, whose oracles he 
had supposed he received in his trances and 
ecstasies. It appears that soothsaying was the 
usual method which he employed for the discovery 
of secret things ; and that in the present instance 
he was elevated above it, by an extraordinary out- 
pouring of the Spirit. Hence his standpoint, both 
in a religious and prophetic view, must have been 
a low one. The Spirit of God in him had not 
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raised him above the use of heathen appliances, 
which no true prophet in Israel ever employed. 
In fact, the proper light in which to regard him, 
is that of one reared in the midst of falsehood, on 
whom the light is beginning to dawn, and who 
really appreciates its beauty and worth. Balaam 
was in a transitional stage, a position he could not 
long maintain; one from which he must advance 
into full light, or creep back and bury himself 
once more in his old darkness. Entangled as he 
was in the meshes of incantations and magic, he 
had an incipient knowledge and fear of God, which 
might have led on to the full character of a genuine 
prophet had it not been resisted. But he stood 
still. He did not allow the spiritual to be de- 
veloped within him. Whatever germ of piety he 
possessed was killed in him by tampering with 
temptation. No thorough transformation had been 
wrought upon his inward character. We meet 
with his analogue in the New Testament, in 
Simon Magus, another sorcerer and one equally 
renowned. He was brought within the circle and 
influence of the truth, and drew partly towards it, 
not to persevere but to recede. 

How he acquired his knowledge, such as it was, 
of God, we cannot say for certain, but there is 
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strong reason to suppose that it was from the 
Israelites themselves. He had been struck by the 
manifest guidance of God exercised towards them ; 
he had seen their triumph over enemies and over 
natural difficulties. By communication with them, 
he had learned somewhat of their law and their 
monotheism. It was because he knew that their 
God was holy, and abhorred all that was evil, 
that he gave the devilish counsel to Midian to 
entangle them in the foulness of the rites of Baal- 
peor, so as to alienate from them the favour of 
their God of purity. 

The fall of Balaam was sad in the extreme. He 
died weapon in hand, fighting against those whom 
he knew enjoyed the favour of God, and must 
prevail. He turned his knowledge of God to a 
detestably wicked purpose, and was cut off in the 
midst of his iniquities, warring against the God 
who had spoken to him in visions of the night, 
and had called him out of darkness into light. 
His fall was like that of Judas, complete and past 
hope, for he had sinned wilfully, and deliberately 
crushed his conscience. 

The point to which, however, I wish particularly 
to direct your attention, is this—the fact that he 
was not allowed thus irrevocably to cast himself 
and his salvation away without warning. 
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His very conscience spoke to him when he slept, 
and warned him not to go to Balak. On the way, 
according to the narrative, after he had forced his 
conscience to allow him to go, again was he warned 
to desist from hurrying to his ruin. “The angel 
of the Lord stood in the way for an adversary 
against him ... and the ass turned aside out of 
the way, and went into the field.” Again, the 
angel of the Lord arrested his onward career. He 
“stood in a path of the vineyards, a wall being 
on this side, and a wall on that side. And when 
the ass saw the angel of the Lord, she thrust 
herself unto the wall, and crushed Balaam’s foot 
against the wall.” Once again, “The angel of the 
Lord went further, and stood in a narrow place, 
where was no way to turn either to the right 
hand or to the left. And when the ass saw the 
angel of the Lord, she fell down under Balaam.” 
Nor was this all. The angel himself rebuked the 
seer. Then finally, when he stood by Balak, the 
word of prophecy in his mouth, the Spirit overcame 
his self-advancing purpose, and carried him out of 
himself, and made him testify with his own mouth, 
“The Lord hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
neither hath He seen perverseness in Israel: the 
Lord his God is with him. I have received com- 
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mandment to bless: and He hath blessed ; I cannot 
reverse it.” 

It is well deserving of attention how full of 
mercy and forbearance God is towards this man. 
He enlightens his conscience, and then, when the 
temporal welfare of the seer is weighed against his 
spiritual weal, and he inclines to sacrifice the latter 
to his covetousness, God again and again warns 
him back from the road he is pursuing. All day 
his mind broods on the high honours and wealth 
he may acquire if he does what is required of him. 
His reason advises this. But lo! in the night, the 
dumb ass of his sleeping body instinctively re- 
cognizes the wrong of the course and protests. 

It is so still. We can never wilfully seek our ruin 
without warnings many. God deals as tenderly 
with us as He did with Balaam. He will not suffer 
us to destroy ourselves body and soul without a full 
consciousness of what we are about. Not once 
or twice only does He check every man in a down- 
ward career; and he must wilfully pursue it in 
spite of the voice of conscience, and in spite of 
material and physical obstructions God raises in 
the way, before he is finally given over to a repro- 
bate mind. 

We see this even in such a matter as our health. 
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No man can wreck his constitution, either by 
excessive indulgence of the carnal appetites, or 
by overstrain of the mind and nervous system, 
without the dumb ass on which he rides—the poor 
stupid body—uttering its protest, starting aside, 
crushing his foot, falling and breaking down under 
him temporarily. 

There is always some warning. Let us take 
overwork of the mind—the mind, that sits astride 
on the body and urges it on and overtasks it, so 
eager is it to attain some coveted end. The mind 
itself takes no account of its danger, that paralysis 
or softening of the brain must ensue if this strain 
be maintained. Then, again and again, the dumb 
ass of the body swerves from the direction given 
it, or gives way. If that warning, more than once 
repeated, be not accepted, and the perilous road be 
not abandoned, then ruin to the mind is inevitable. 
Its only salvation lies in rest, in frankly accepting 
the ‘warning given, and swallowing the disappoint- 
ment. 

It is the same with intemperance. The horrors 
of delirium tremens do not descend on the in- 
dulgent man without many a bruise of the foot, 
and fall in the way; without, I mean, many a 
premonitory warning. How often must you not 
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have seen that the drunkard meets with an acci- 
dent and is injured and all but killed, or has a 
hairbreadth escape, or a sickness! These are all 
sent like the angel to stop the way of Balaam. 
If they are disregarded, and the same path be 
desperately pursued, then the Spirit ceases to 
strive with that man, and he is given over, like 
Balaam, to destruction of body and soul. 

Throughout our whole life, whenever we form 
a purpose which must lead us awrong, although 
at first we see it not, God never leaves us long 
in the dark about it. He opens our eyes, that we 
may see distinctly what His will is, and that His 
angel is in the way. He even opens the mouth 
of rude animal associates to check us. He never 
allows us to cast ourselves away irrevocably 
without deliberate act of will, without a determinate 
setting of the will in opposition to His. Sudden 
temptation and unpremeditated fall will fatally 
ruin no soul. It may injure and degrade, but not 
destroy. That alone will destroy which is wilfully 
pursued, against clear warnings, knowing it to be 
against the revealed will of God. 

Feelings count for nothing in the matter. Balaam 
was a man of pious feeling, but, in spite of religious 
sentiment, which he was strong in, he was irre- 
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vocably lost, because he wilfully sinned against 
light. 

You may be sure, dear brethren, that God will 
never suffer you to be lost through ignorance. He 
is infinitely full of compassion. How pitiful, how 
forbearing He showed Himself towards this half- 
heathen sorcerer! He will not be less pitiful, less 
forbearing with you, but will speak to you through 
conscience, through His Word, through accidents, 
to check you in a downward career. He will heap 
up impediments of all sorts in your way; the 
very ass you ride—your animal nature—will 
speak through its untaught instinct, will strive to 
draw you out of peril, will wound you to draw 
your attention to your danger, will break down 
under you. Spiritually and physically God will 
check you; and now, I urge you, most solemnly, 
whenever you are bent on any course, the right 
of which you doubt, when you feel that you cannot 
expect God’s approval, stop when .an obstacle 
arises, as it certainly will arise. God will always 
send His angel to stand in the way. Be warned 
in time; turn back at once. Beware persevering. 
You are setting your will in opposition to the 
will of God, and that is what cast Satan out of 
heaven, Balaam dead among the enemies of the 
Lord, Judas out of the company of the apostles. 

N 


SERMON XVII. 


Mutual Confidence. 
2 Cor. tii. 4.—‘* Such trust have we.” 


THE great beauty and perfection of marriage life 
consists in the perfect mutual confidence which 
ought to, and so often does, exist between the 
contracted parties. Each believes in the worth 
of the other, and builds on the assurance he or she 
possesses that the other may be perfectly relied 
upon. Where the character of each is such as thus 
to commend itself to the other, the whole of married 
life, its interests, its duties, its pleasures, form a house 
built on a rock, and that rock is the mutual trust 
each has in the other. When it does not exist, the 
fabric crumbles away and becomes fissured through 
all its walls ; its foundation is sandy. 

The husband leaves home with absolute trust 
in his wife. It may be that his business or pro- 
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fession exacts his crossing the sea and absence 
for a twelvemonth; but he places everything in 
the loved hands of her he relies upon—his children, 
his savings, all his worldly goods—and knows that 
she will care for and economize his property, and 
rear his children to love and revere him. He 
knows that he is ever in her thoughts, and his 
interest ever her solicitude. His honour is her 
honour, his welfare her welfare, his prospects her 
prospects. Like the early Christians, they are of 
“one heart and one soul: neither say either of - 
them that ought of the things which he possesses 
is his own; but they have all things in common.” 

The advantage is not all on one side, nor the 
confidence all on one side. Each contributes to 
the perfect structure of the common well-being, 
and the spur to energy in contributing is the trust 
reposed in the other. 

Serenity is found in every household where this 
trust exists, but the house from which it has de- 
parted is a scene of misery and strife and self- 
seeking. 

When the wife has reliance on her husband, how 
cheerily does she work in the house, how carefully 
does she discipline the children! but when that 
confidence is impaired, her heart ceases to be in 
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her home, she sighs over its drudgery, and is listless 
in the performance of her obligations. Trust makes 
all the difference in the aspect in which what has 
to be done is regarded; that which is a pleasure 
with trust is a task without it. 

So, when the wife is giddy and unprincipled, the 
zest to the husband is gone from the pursuit of his 
work; his spirits are depressed, the ambition of 
his life is passed from him. 

There is no simile which Scripture uses more 
frequently and fondly to illustrate the union of 
Christ with His Church than that of bride and 
bridegroom, and none can be more significant of 
the relation subsisting between them—the relation 
of mutual confidence. We see at once how appro- 
priate it is. Christ, the husband, has left this ° 
world and gone into a far country, but He has His 
wife here still, with whom He is one in heart and 
one in body. It is for His Church that He iabours, 
for her He bleeds, for her He lays up treasure, for 
her prepares a place. He has no thought but 
for her welfare and the proper rearing of His 
children. She is the mother of all faithful souls ; 
but they are baptized into Christ, and are His by 
adoption and grace—nay, they are borne to Him, 
and bear in them His likeness; and it is this 
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likeness which the mother loves to study and 
develop in her children while He is absent. She 
cannot see Him now face to face, but she can 
trace the lines and characters of resemblance to 
their heavenly Father in their growing, divinely 
begotten souls. 

See how great is the confidence with which our 
Lord treats His Bride, the Church. He goes 
away, out of sight, and no more acts and rules 
and directs visibly ; He unreservedly commits the 
whole human race to His Bride; He breathes on 
her, and fills her with the Holy Ghost. He imparts 
to her frankly and without hesitation the divine 
prerogative of remitting guilt. “Who can forgive 
sins but God only ?” exclaimed the Pharisees. But 
see. He commits this very power to His Church, 
““Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them ; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” All power was given unto Him in 
heaven and on earth, and forthwith, without a 
scruple, He showers it on His Church ; He invests 
her with it in the plenitude which was His. “ Who- 
soever réceiveth you receiveth Me.” 

He was sent into the world to reveal to it the 
truth, and He commits His mission to the Church, 
“Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 
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How wonderful is this trust! Already nearly two 
thousand years have passed since He went away, 
and countless millions of children begotten to Him 
ot water and the Spirit have been trained by His 
Church to Him and for Him, and He has entrusted 
them with the utmost confidence to their mother. 
She has tried this and that to advance them on 
their heavenward way. She has gone to the 
treasury filled with His grace and has. dispensed 
the precious store in diverse ways, and He has let 
her freely deal with it as she thought best. There 
may have been errors in her judgment, but He has 
not interfered; He trusted her. She has been lax 
at times in the fervour of her devotion to Him and 
to the task He set her, but He has let her alone ; He 
has trusted her. He knows perfectly that He may 
trust her; she will steady herself and recover her 
zeal, roused by her own healthy nature and honest 
conscience. She has even trifled with His store, 
and used the grace He entrusted to her ina fantastic 
and foolish way ; but He has said nothing. He 
has not put forth a finger to stop her, for He has 
trusted her. He knows that experience will teach 
her when she has made mistakes. 

Then, on the other side, look how great is the 
confidence of the Church in her Lord. Her whole 
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life reposes on trust. She teaches revealed truth 
on trust. How is it possible for her to prove the 
doctrines committed to her ? How to establish the 
verity of the narratives of His life which she is 
bound to rehearse to His sons? She takes the 
doctrines, she takes the facts, on trust. She has 
perfect confidence that her Lord would only com- 
mit to her truths to use for the instruction and 
edification of His children. She believes the Gospel 
story, and makes no scruple over its miracles, 
because she has confidence in her Lord who gave 
her the Gospels. 

So she is ready to go and teach all nations, and 
assert the truth of every article of her sacred creed, 
and baptize in the faith of it, because she perfectly 
relies on Him who is her Head and Lord, on Him 
who commissioned her, on Him who bade her go. 

Again, she uses sacraments in the same simple 
and sincere trust. Although they seem to the 
senses to be but outward forms, to consist in the 
use of certain matter, and certain words, and certain 
manual acts, yet she hesitates not about them, but 
looks up to Him who is above all, blessed for ever, 
and knows, as certainly as if she saw all with her 
naked eye, that these outward acts are filled with 
supernatural grace, swelled with the divine breath, 
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as the sail that bellies to the wind. The insig- 
nificance of the elements patent to the senses are 
nothing to her; she is so inwardly reliant on her 
Lord, she trusts Him so thoroughly, that she has 
gone on nigh two thousand years, and will go on 
for no man knows how many thousand more, per- 
sisting in blind obedience to the command given 
her, resting her authority, and relying, with a con- 
viction which cannot be shaken, on Him who is 
invisible. She does not hesitate to teach that these 
sacrainents are of essential spiritual importance, 
though she cannot prove it, simply on His word. 
She does not hesitate to teach that in the font, 
spiritual regeneration must be sought, and at the 
altar, the supersubstantial food, though she cannot 
prove it, simply relying on His word. 

Nor is that all. She goes on eagerly—yearly, 
every Advent season—-assuring her children that 
Christ will come again. She expects Him. She 
awaits Him. She counts on His return to rectify 
her blunders, and redress the wrongs she has been 
powerless to touch. She has not the smallest mis- 
trust, not a shadow of doubt that He will come to 
her again, and come to her with all His love, in her 
old age, as when she was young. When she droops, 
weary with her work, sad with her disappointments, 
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vexed at the contrariety she meets with, she cheers 
up her flagging spirits with the thought that He 
will come again and put all to rights, wipe away 
her tears, and comfort her. 

Again. Christ stands towards the Church in the 
position of husband to wife, but so He does also 
to the individual soul. That is to say, just as He 
shows frank confidence in the Church, so does He 
show frank confidence towards each human soul 
within His Church ; and He demands and expects, 
as a matter of course, that each soul shall look on 
Him with the same free and cheerful trust. 

Consider how great is the trust which Christ 
exhibits towards us. He gives us of His Spirit, 
shedding it abroad in our hearts. He is ready even 
to allow us to eat of His risen body, for the spiritu- 
alizing of our carnal bodies, and the sanctification 
-of our souls. We are given, and we are allowed 
to hold, these incomparable treasures in earthen 
vessels ; in these poor, fragile bodies, full of infirmities 
and weakness. He knows perfectly our weakness, 
is assured of our infirmity, has tested these vessels 
and convinced Himself of their fragility, and yet— 
yet, just think of the trust! He pours into them 
the treasure of His Divine Spirit and of His 
spiritualized body. He makes our weakness as a 
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matter of no account, His confidence in us is so 
great. 

I think that we shall now get some idea of what 
is meant really by justification by faith. It means 
the mutual trust of Christ and the Christian soul. 
Each seeks justification in the other. Christ seeks 
to be justified by faith in each of you, and each of 
you will be justified by faith in Him. Justification 
is a mutual matter. Each has something in the 
other. He commits to you an awful deposit, 
having faith in you, and you must do your utmost 
to justify that faith of His in you. And you in 
all your undertakings, in all your trials, in all your 
troubles, look up to Him in perfect assurance that 
His grace is sufficient for you, that He wiil never 
leave you nor forsake you, and you are comforted. 
You walk by faith—that is, trust—not by sight. 
You know that your faith in Him is justified by 
His word, by His character, by His nature. You 
know that He will not fail you; that as He has 
promised to be with His Church always, even unto 
the end of the world, so He will be with you always, 
even unto death. You are ready in pain and sick- 
ness, in the loss of worldly goods, in the disap- 
pointment of cherished ambitions, to bow the head 
meekly and bear all readily, knowing that Christ 
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scourgeth every son whom He receiveth, with entire 
trust in Him that He will not suffer you to be 
tempted or tried above what you are able to bear, 
and that He will stand by you and succour you 
in every affliction. You go even cheerfully down 
into the valley of the shadow of death without a 
backward look, without a sinking of the heart, 
because you know in whom you have believed, and 
you have absolute confidence in His guiding hand, 
that it is strong to bear you safely across the gulf 
and land you in perfect rest and peaceful light. 

There are two points that I would urge on your 
consideration now: the faith in you shown you 
by Christ, and the faith in Him which we should 
display. We should justify His faith in us, as 
surely as He justifies our faith in Him. 

It well behoves us to consider how great is the 
confidence He shows us, how inestimable are the 
treasures he commits to us, how great are the re- 
sponsibilities He entrusts to us. As the Church is 
the mother of His sons, and has to train them for 
Him, so are many of you parents. What are your 
little ones but trusts committed you by Him? He 
puts the moulding of their characters, the discipline 
of their minds, the education of their souls, frankly 
into your hands. He commits the welfare, bodily 
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and spiritual, of your children—of His children— 
to you, relying on you to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. He en- 
trusts to you your own souls—the divine breath— 
to be cultivated for a spiritual existence in eternity. 
He commits to you the Holy Spirit to prompt and 
guide you. He pours holy inspirations into you ; 
nay, more! He comes Himself and takes up His 
abode in you. Justify, by every means in your 
power—by an earnest use of His gifts, by a con- 
scientious discharge of duties imposed, by a 
watchful care of treasures entrusted—the faith He 
reposes in you. And in every trouble, in every 
affliction, look up with perfect trust, lean with 
unfaltering reliance on Him, and, never fear, you 
will be justified by your faith in Him. 


SERMON XVIII. 


Weliberances. 


Ps. evii. 8.—‘* Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and declare the wonders that He doeth for the children of 
men!” 


Four times in the course of the hundred and 
seventh psalm does this exclamation break out. 
Four sorts of deliverances are described in four 
sorts of distresses and dangers, and at the con- 
clusion of each the psalmist, overpowered by his 
emotions, bursts forth with the cry, “Oh that men 
would therefore praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and declare the wonders that He doeth for the 
children of men!” 

He begins the psalm with a general address and 
call to praise: “O give thanks unto the Lord, for 
He is gracious: and His mercy endureth for ever.” 
And then he proceeds to enumerate the classes of 
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those who ought especially to be forward in their 
attribution of praise and declaration of gratitude. 

First are those redeemed from bondage and de- 
livered from error. “Let them give thanks whom 
the Lord hath redeemed, and delivered from the 
hand of the enemy,” and gathered out of the lands, 
who “went astray in the wilderness out of the way, 
and found no city to dwell in. Hungry and thirsty, 
their soul fainted in them.” He is looking back 
here to the escape of Israel from the house of 
bondage, and the wanderings in the wilderness 
during forty years, when they were often hungry, 
and as often fed by the interposition of Heaven, 
and thirsty and were given water ; when God made 
“a fruitful land barren, for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein ;” that is, Egypt smitten with 
locusts and hail. Again, “He made the wilder- 
ness a standing water, and opened watersprings in 
a dry ground;” at Marah, and Kadesh-Barnea. 
And though the people “went astray in the wilder- 
ness out of the way,” yet, “when they cried unto 
the Lord in their trouble, He delivered them out 
of their distress. He led them forth by the right 
way” in the end, to the promised land, and the 
lot of their inheritance. 

In this first division of the psalm, the writer 
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therefore appeals generally to the whole of Israel. 
He says, in fact, You chosen people were bondsmen 
in Egypt; the iron of captivity entered into the 
soul of the nation, and God looked on your sorrow 
and delivered you. He brought you out of slavery, 
through the Red Sea, dividing the waters before 
you. He led you through the deep, as through a 
wilderness, and saved you from the adversary’s 
hand, and delivered you from the hand of the 
enemy. As for those that troubled you, the waters 
overwhelmed them; there was not one of them 
left. He led you through the desert ; He opened 
the rock of stone, so that rivers ran in the dry 
places; He filled you with bread from heaven. He 
gave you the lands of the heathen; and you took 
the labours of the Gentiles in possession ; therefore, 
praise the Lord for His goodness, and declare the 
wonders that He doeth for the children of men: 
for He satisfieth the empty soul, and filleth the 
-hungry soul with goodness. 

I think that the call to thankfulness is addressed 
to others beside the sons of Israel after the flesh. 
The psalmist inserts the significant words, “The 
Lord hath gathered them out of the lands, from 
thé east, and from the west, from the north, and 
from the south ;” words that scarce apply to Israel 
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leaving Egypt, but do apply to the redemption 
of the Gentile nations from the bondage of Satan ; 
to those in all lands whom the Lord our God has 
called to the knowledge of the truth, and is leading 
to the promised land that flows with milk and 
honey, through the wilderness of life, but not 
without affording them a guide, and protection, 
and food on the journey. If Israel was led by a 
pillar of cloud and fire, we are led by the Divine 
Spirit which descended at Pentecost, and which 
abides in the camp of Christ’s Church, leading it 
into all truth. If Israel was given a law, written 
with the finger of God on tables of stone, we are 
given a superior law impressed on the fleshy tables 
of the heart. If Israel drank of the smitten rock, 
we are given to drink of our pierced Saviour. 
That rock to us is Christ. If they were fed with 
angels’ food, we are supplied with the true bread 
from heaven. 

Therefore, all we who have been called out of 
error into the clear light of revelation, all we who 
are in the camp of God, and are moving towards 
the land of promise, all we who eat of that bread 
and drink of that smitten rock, are bidden by the 
psalmist lift up our voices and give thanks unto 
the Lord, for He is gracious; for His mercy 
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endureth for ever. He satisfies the empty soul— 
how well are we aware of that !—and fills the 
hungry soul with goodness. We know that by 
our experience. We have tasted and seen how 
gracious the Lord is. He leads us forth by the 
right way—of that we are well assured, for He is 
Himself the Way—to bring us to the city, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, where we may dwell for ever. 

After this general deliverance, the psalmist 
passes on to another, and exhorts to thanksgiving 
over it. 

First he speaks of those who sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death ; being fast bound in 
- misery and iron, because of rebellion against the 
words of the Lord, or light regard paid to the 
counsel of the most High. Here he refers no 
longer to the escape from Egypt, but to another 
bondage and imprisonment. The hundred and 
seventh psalm is almost certainly not by David. 
It is not attributed to him. Its date is not known, 
but it is probably a production of the period after 
the return from captivity in Babylon. If thistbe 
its date, then the reference is intelligible ; if not, it 
is not to be easily explained. The poet speaks of 
the people in chains and imprisonment, cast into 
black dungeons devoid of light, behind gates of 

O 
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bronze and bars of iron. No doubt that this was 
one phase of the Babylonish captivity. 

We read that Zedekiah the king was taken to 
Riblah, that his two sons were slain before his eyes 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and that then his eyes were 
put out, and he was bound with fetters of brass 
and kept imprisoned in Babylon. And before that 
Jehoiachin was carried to the same place into cap- 
tivity, along with “all the men of might, even seven 
thousand, and craftsmen and smiths a thousand, 
all that were strong and apt for war.” But “it 
came to pass in the seven and thirtieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin king of Judah, that Evil- 
merodach king of Babylon, in the year that he 
began to reign, did lift up the head of Jehoiachin, 
king of Judah, out of prison ; and he spake kindly 
to him, and set his throne above the throne of the 
kings that were with him in Babylon ; and changed 
his prison garments: and he did eat bread con- 
tinually before him all the days of his life.” Before 
this, if we may trust the account in the Book of 
Chronicles, another king, Manasseh, the son of 
Hezekiah, had been carried away captive by the 
king of Assyria, and in his beautiful prayer he 
says, “I am bowed down with many iron bands, 
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that I cannot lift up mine head, neither have any 
release.” * 

It would seem, then, that the psalmist takes the 
captivity and bondage of the three kings, and the 
blindness of one, and uses their condition as repre- 
sentative of that of the whole people. And now, 
we mark the contrast to the preceding captivity. 
The sons of Israel had fallen into Egyptian bondage 
through no fault of their own. But the captivity 
of Babylon was a punishment for transgression. 
The bondage of Egypt was an undeserved afflic- 
tion, the captivity of Babylon a merited chastise- 
ment. The first was a trial, the second a purgation. 

The psalmist might well urge the Israelites to 
praise God for the great deliverance He had 
wrought, and they had good cause to declare the 
wonders He had done for them ; but they had far 
more reason to praise and thank Him for His 
second deliverance, for that was one from a bond- 
age which they had richly deserved by their 
abominable wickedness. The kings one after 
another had “done evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
“Moreover all the chief of the priests, and the 


* It must be admitted that the captivity and repentance of 
Manasseh are not admitted by critics to have historical foundation. 
The author of the account of the reign of this king in the Book of 
Kings knew nothing of it. 
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people, transgressed very much after all the abom- 
inations of the heathen ; and polluted the house of 
the Lord which He had hallowed in Jerusalem. 
And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them by 
His messengers, rising up betimes and sending ; 
because He had compassion on His people, and on 
His dwelling place: but they mocked the messen- 
gers of God, and despised His words, and misused 
His prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against His people, till there was no remedy” 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 14-16). Yet afterwards the Lord 
had compassion on His inheritance, and brought 
back the captives to their own land, and suffered 
them to rebuild Jerusalem and restore the temple. 
I think that this restoration has its analogue among 
Christian people. We who have been redeemed 
and brought out of Egypt, and made God’s chosen 
sons, too often fall away from God, and break the 
covenant, and disregard the laws of God. We 
stop our ears to the voices of His prophets, and 
commit sins as though we were heathens and not 
Christians. Then we fall more and more into the 
bondage of Satan, and become more and more 
darkened to the light of truth, and bound with the 
chains of evil habit. And yet God does not give 
us wholly over. If in our fallen, depraved state 
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we cry unto the Lord, He will deliver us out of our 
distress, and reinstate us in our former position; 
not, indeed, in all our former innocence and peace 
and glory, but still in a state in which we may 
rebuild the waste places, and set up the gates that 
have fallen down, in which we may work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling. And when 
we are thus pardoned and allowed a second chance, 
then we are bound, in thankfulness of heart, to 
“praise the Lord for His goodness, and declare the 
wonders that He doeth” for fallen sinners, by wash- 
ing out their transgressions in the blood of Jesus. 
We come now to the third deliverance, described 
in verses 17-20. The particulars here given are 
not many. I think it possible that the reference 
is here made to the state of depression and distress 
which the returned captives laboured under among 
the ruins. We know, from the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, how despondent they were. There was 
an outburst of joy at the moment of the return, 
and the setting up of the altar, and the laying of 
the foundation of the new house, and then a cloud 
of intense sadness and hopelessness settled down 
on and damped the returned Jews. The adver- 
saries hindered and scoffed, and used various 
measures to prevent the weak from advancing, 
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Foolish men were plagued for their offence and 
because of their wickedness ; or, as the Bible ver- 
sion has it, “ Fools, because of their transgressions, 
and because of their iniquities, were afflicted.” 
The Jews were despairing. They remembered 
their old transgressions ; they viewed the result— 
a wreck of all they loved. There were mixed and: 
illegitimate unions with the heathen, which they 
could not or would not dissolve; there were 
mortgages on lands and vineyards and houses, 
and their sons and daughters were in slavery to 
the rulers. The law was lost or laid aside. As 
for its provisions, they were disregarded, and the 
service of the sanctuary was intermitted. The 
whole condition of the people was so interpene- 
trated with abuses and corruption, the result of 
the captivity, that it seemed beyond the power of 
man to reform and restore the ruin. But not so. 
How striking is the prayer of Ezra: “O my God, 
I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face to 
Thee, my God: for our iniquities are increased 
‘over our head, and our trespass is grown up unto 
the heavens. Since the days of our fathers have 
we been in a great trespass unto this day; and for 
our iniquities have we, our kings, and our priests 
been delivered into the hand of the kings of the 
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lands, to the sword, to captivity, and to a spoil, 
and to confusion of face, as it is this day. And 
now for a little space grace hath been showed from 
the Lord our God, to leave us a remnant to escape, 
and to give us a nail in His holy place, that our 
God may lighten our eyes, and give us a little 
reviving in our bondage. For we were bondmen; 
yet our God hath not forsaken us in our bondage, 
but hath extended mercy unto us in the sight of 
the kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up 
the house of our God, and to repair the desolations 
thereof, and to give us a wall in Judah and in 
Jerusalem.” This prayer, I repeat, is very striking. 
Ezra admits all that the rest of the princes and 
people admit, the utter wretchedness in which they 
are, the moral, social, and political degradation 
into which they have fallen; but—here is the 
difference !—he sees that there is still a nail in the 
holy place, a peg by which he can hold, and by 
means of which he can pull through the difficulty 
of the situation. He is not content to sit in de- 
spondency, but he bids his brethren be up and work, 
and though all be down, pluck up faith and rebuild, 

We may regard the condition of the despondent 
returned Jews as a figure of deep spiritual depres- 
sion, such as afflicts many a Christian. In the 
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inner life, how many suffer thus! Their soul abhors 
all manner of meat, and they are hard at death’s 
door, sick nigh to death, seeing no means of re- 
covery, plagued for their offences and because of 
their past transgressions, and hopeless of amend- 
ment. There is a lassitude, and absence of all 
initiative. This is often the case with those who 
have been great sinners, and have turned and re- 
pented. God has pardoned them, and restored 
them to their Christian privileges ; but then they 
sit down moodily, with drooping head and with 
inactive hands. They have not the heart to begin 
again the edifice of a Christian life, they have not 
the hope, even if they lay the foundation, to see the 
building completed. This spiritual darkness and 
despondency is a trying condition; it is a most 
painful one, and those alone who have experienced 
it know how great is the distress. But out of this 
also the Lord will deliver. ‘When they cried unto 
the Lord in their trouble, He delivered them out of 
their distress. He sent His word and healed them, 
and they were saved from their destruction,”—that 
destruction which must ensue when the unclean 
spirit is gone out of a man, and the house within 
is left empty; for then he returns to the desolate, 
void habitation, and bringeth with him seven devils 
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more wicked than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there. 

And now we come to the last deiiverance, and 
this is quite of another sort. That for which the 
psalmist has just called on men to give thanks has 
been a deliverance from spiritual desolation and 
destruction. That for which he now calls on men 
to give thanks is a deliverance from temporal ruin. 

He speaks of quite a different order of things. 
The Holy Land is at rest, and is prosperous. The 
chosen people have become commercial adven- 
turers. They are the great merchants of the 
Levant. Their trade connects Egypt with Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Syria. They go down to the sea 
in ships, and occupy their business in the great 
waters of the Mediterranean. In Egypt they are 
already engrossing the corn trade, in Asia and 
Greece are bankers. But in the pursuit of com- 
merce there are ups and downs, periods of great 
activity and then of profound depression. In the 
uncertainty of the market they are at one time 
carried up to heaven, and then down again to the 
deep. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man, and are at their wit’s end. No 
wonder, then, that ‘their soul is often on the point 
of melting away, because of the trouble of a 
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business life—its precariousness, its fluctuations, its 
crashes. And yet, even here, in the midst of mer- 
chandise, the hand of the Lord is seen. He rules 
the market as well as the winds. He can help in 
financial troubles as well as in those which are 
purely spiritual. 

The words of the psalmist, of course, apply 
primarily to peril of life at sea, in the midst of 
storm. He takes the danger of wreck as typical 
of all peril to life; and I do not think we shall be 
far wrong if we regard it as applying to all sorts. 
of danger, whether to our bodies or to our fortunes. 
Life is so dependent now on the means of support- 
ing it, that danger to the fortune is as serious a 
matter asa peril of life. The former deliverance 
was from spiritual distress, and this last we may 
take as deliverance from every sort of temporal 
distress, whether physical or social or monetary. 
Whatever may be our danger and trouble, if we 
cry unto the Lord in our trouble, He will deliver 
out of our distress; not always, perhaps, in the way 
we should wish, but so as at least to give us rest 
and bring us into port. 

“Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord 
for His goodness, and declare the wonders that He 
doeth for the children of men!” 
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The psalm concludes with a rehearsal of the 
positive blessings given by God. The poet has 
described the deliverances He has effected, and he 
goes on to narrate the actual bounties He showers 
down on those whom He has delivered. He not 
only delivers from captivity, but He also opens 
watersprings of a dry land, and sets the hungry 
where they may sow their land and plant vine- 
yards, to yield them fruits of increase. He not 
only rescues those from error who wander in the 
wilderness out of the way, but He also blesses them 
so that they multiply exceedingly. He not only 
helpeth the poor out of misery, but He also maketh 
him households like a flock of sheep. 

Two lessons, therefore, are to be taken to heart. 
Confidence in God, who delivereth those that cry 
to Him. The righteous will consider these deliver- 
ances, and will rejoice. And, secondly, the culti- 
vation of a thankful spirit, which is pleasing to 
God, and which encourages Him to give positive 
blessings to those who have been delivered from 
their distress. Trust in the Lord, for His mercy 
endureth for ever; and give thanks unto the Lord, 
for Heis gracious, Let them give thanks whom the 
Lord hath redeemed and delivered from the hand 
of the enemy ; but also, cry unto the Lord in your 
trouble, and He will deliver you out of your distress. 


SERMON XIX. 


The Ringdom of Weaben. ; 


¥ 


S. JOUN iil. 6.—“* That which ts born of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which ts born of the Spirit ts spirit.” 
NICODEMUS, “a ruler of the Jews,” a Pharisee and 
a member of the Sanhedrim, was a man of an 
inquiring turn of mind. He had heard of our 
blessed Lord’s miracles, he had perhaps listened 
to His talk, and unwilling to throw himself into the 
party of obstruction, and to denounce Christ as 
one that stirred up the people, and cast out devils 
through Beelzebub—as a conscientious man, know- 
ing from what he had ascertained that these 
charges were false or unsubstantiated, he thought 
the mission of Christ well over in his private mind. 
There was much that was mysterious and good 
about Him, and that deserved encouragement. 
He would not oppose Him, lest peradventure he 
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should be found to fight against God. At the same 
time, Nicodemus was far from allowing all that was 
advanced by Christ, or by His disciples concerning 
Him. He was ready to admit that He was an 
excellent Rabbi, and a teacher with a divine 
mission; and the evidence in His favour was con- 
clusive: “No man can do these miracles that Thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

There Nicodemus stopped. He had worked out 
the position of Christ in his own. head, and had 
settled himself into a conviction that he had found 
the right place and qualification for Him. Hewas 
a teacher come from God, a man inspired to instruct 
the vulgar. Nothing could be more satisfactory. 
Nicodemus rubbed his hands together. The 
trouble to his mind passed away. He had settled 
everything to his satisfaction, and so he came to 
Christ by night, with the statement of his view of 
Christ’s mission on his lips, not to have his opinion 
disturbed, but confirmed. 

Christ was, as we should say nowadays, a re- 
markable moral phenomenon, and His words and 
works had perplexed many another man beside 
Nicodemus. Probably Nicodemus tried many 
solutions of this living enigma before he hit on 
that which contented him, by explaining everything 
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without exacting too much of him. So when he 
visits Christ, his first words are an announcement 
of the result of his cogitations, and the basis on 
which the consultation is to be maintained. 

But Christ saw through the shallowness of this 
man ; refuses at once the terms, and says what stag- 
gers Nicodemus more than His sublime teaching 
and His miraculous works. “ You think,” says our 
blessed Lord to him, “that you have put your 
finger on the secret of this new experience, and 
that you are able to explain this manifestation of 
power. You think that you have opened the door 
into My kingdom, and shall be able to thrust 
yourself through and walk at ease therein. You 
imagine that the bare recognition of the teacher 
and miracle-worker as a noble, inspired man is all 
that is necessary. You are mistaken. Your view 
is intellectual and not spiritual at all. For a 
spiritual kingdom spiritual discernment is needed. 
Before you can enter therein you must be born 
again.” 

Nicodemus at once disputes this position. He 
is determined to settle the question, and he does so 
by reducing the statement of Christ to an absurdity. 
“How can this be?” he asks. “How can a man 
be born when he is old? How. can nature reverse 
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her operations? Can a man enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” 

Thrown into this shape, we see at once that 
the proposition is impossible and absurd; and 
Nicodemus was satisfied that he had settled it for 
once and all with this crushing rejoinder. 

But mark our Lord’s calm reply. “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter cnto the kingdom 
of God.” Before He had said, “Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
He goes on, “That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not,” therefore, “that I said unto thee, Ye 
must be born again.” 

Nicodemus had moral and intellectual percep- 
tion, but he was without spiritual perception. He 
had seen Christ’s kingdom from the outside. Nay, 
he had not even seen it, but only been struck 
with certain manifestations of the power that be- 
longed to it. Till his spiritual discernment was 
aroused he could neither see nor enter into the 
kingdom, and the arousal of that spiritual discern- 
ment must be like the awaking of intellectual and 
moral and physical life in the human being; feeble 
and tentative at first, but capable of growth—a 
potentiality, rather than a power, at the outset. 
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Nicodemus argued from natural laws and opera- 
tions to those that be spiritual, and he was not 
justified in doing so, He argued from the seen to 
the unseen, from the experimental to the unknown. 
He moved among the carnal, the intelligible, the 
visible ; the sensible and natural were all in all to 
him. When he was first introduced to us, he was 
under the impression that he had discerned the 
Spiritual in the teacher and miracle-worker; but this 
was not so. He had no spiritual discernment what- 
ever; only moral perception. The first stage in 
this new mode of perception is altogether unintelli- 
gible to Nicodemus, and so he goes back to his 
nature and sensible perceptions, and concludes from 
them against the possibility of the new sphere. 
Of spiritual birth and life, power and sight, he is 
wholly sceptical, because these are things outside 
the compass of his understanding. Is he not a 
representative of thousands nowadays who go about 
with their measuring-lines and scales of compari- 
son, and make their philosophy out of that which 
is caugeable and ponderable only ? 

Our Lord proceeds, “ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” The illustration is most apposite. 
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Here in the realm of sense is a power which has 
no visible form, which you judge of by its effects. 
You see the trees bow before it, the leaves dance in 
its breath, the waves toss before it, but you know 
nothing of it really. This is in the earthly realm. 
T tell you now of earthly things. Explain to me 
whence the wind cometh, why it bloweth, whither 
it goeth. If you cannot, then keep silence and do 
not dispute about divine things. We who live ina 
spiritual realm, who have spiritual experiences, who 
see and hear and handle with our souls—we, I say, 
verily, verily speak what we do know, and testify 
that we have seen and heard and handled. But ye re- 
ceive not our witness because these things do not fall 
under your sensual perception ; you cannot cypher 
them out with your logarithm-tables, or find their 
atomic weight or power of expansion. You see 
spiritual phenomena, as you see the waves shaken 
into foam, and the leaves ripped from the boughs, 
and the poplars stoop before the wind; and you set 
to work to account for them by hysteria, and 
mesmeric influence, and optical delusion, and my- 
thologic fable. You pull down spiritual matters 
out of the kingdom of heaven, and dissect and 
evaporate and condense them on your anatomical 
tables, rank with dead flesh, or in your labora- 
2p 
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tories reeking with drugs. But they are not to be 
examined thus ; they do not belong to the physical 
and scientific order. 

The spiritual life in us is a divine creation, a 
world, a kingdom of heaven, which is above and 
beyond sense, which acts outwards, in the world 
of physical life, but is not ruled by the laws of 
nature. We all have the initiation, the germ, of 
this life in us, but we do not all allow it to grow, 
and, educate it, so that we become in time in- 
capable of understanding its motions, and when 
it shows its vitality we attribute it to something 
altogether different. 

Cases are known to naturalists of animals whose 
powers of sight are good when in favourable con- 
ditions for their exercise, but which, by the 
exclusion of light in some subterranean cavern, 
have been found, at least for a considerable time 
after removal from that place, to be incapable of 
receiving intimations through the eye, although that 
organ remains, to all outward appearance, as per- 
fect as before its exclusion from the occasions of its 
activity. And there are instances in which faculties, 
through -their non-exertion, have either become 
practically useless, or have been changed to some 
allied organs, which have been more frequently 
called into play. 
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The spiritual sense lodged in us is a sixth sense, 
and if it be not used, be systematically neglected, 
or be placed in no situation in which the organ 
meets with sensations corresponding to its per- 
ceptive powers, it will become dead or incoherent 
in its consciousness. It may be changed into the 
allied faculties of zesthetic and moral sensitiveness 
merely, if the capacity for the divine be untutored 
and unemployed. 

Let us look at our population employed in 
agriculture. No class is less spiritual-minded. 
Such is the general experience in England. But 
that is not the experience elsewhere. In France, 
and Germany, and Austria, the Catholic farmer 
and labourer live in a spiritual atmosphere which 
they inhale with full lungs, and religion penetrates 
their whole system, and is interwoven with their 
thoughts and acts of every day. The religious 
surroundings provided by the Established Church 
for the farmer and agricultural labourer have not 
been such as have allowed their spiritual life to 
grow, and that life has become inert, and has lost 
sensitiveness. Yet the same class of men, in a 
spiritual atmosphere adapted to their souls, has _ 
become conspicuous for its religiousness. 

The cultured in mind and refined in manner, on 
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the other hand, have found the Church of England 
a wholesome nursery for their spiritual life, and in 
it has developed that vigorous and pure type of 
religious integrity and truthful simplicity which 
has nowhere else manifested itself with the same 
purity. The Roman Catholic religious system, on 
the contrary, has not satisfied the same class 
abroad, and the result has been a stunting of 
the spiritual life, and even a stifling of it alto- 
gether. 

I dare say you have heard of Laura Bridgeman, 
a person born blind, deaf, and dumb, with only 
the senses of taste, touch, and smell. She was 
taken in hand by a physician, who succeeded in 
forming a means of communication with her mind 
by the touch, and thereby he gradually awoke in 
her a mental life, and even a spiritual life ; for she 
learned about God and the truths of Christianity, 
and she was able to live, and feel, and think, and 
see, in that spiritual realm opened to her. The 
outer realm of physical life was almost closed to 
her, her points of connection with it were the 
lowest we possess. Her real world in which she 
chiefly lived was that within, mental and spiritual. 

Now, a vast number of us nowadays are Laura 
Bridgemans turned inside out. We live to the 
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world without; we see, and hear, and taste, and 
smell, and feel; and we think only of what occurs 
to our senses and belongs to the world appreciable 
by our senses. As for the world within, it is to 
us as if it did not exist. We can form no more 
intelligible ideas of it than could Laura Bridgeman 
of the phenomenal world closed to her perception 
—nay, less. For the work of her daily instructors 
was to convey to her inner mind such notions as 
they could of what was unperceived by her; 
whereas those of us who live in the outside world 
take no trouble whatever to learn about, to con- 
sider, to realize, the spiritual world. Thus our 
spiritual perception, being unemployed, loses its 
sensitiveness, and becomes as bewildered by, and 
unable to register, spiritual manifestations as does 
the eye that has long been in the dark fail when 
brought suddenly into broad day. 

_ The spiritual sense in us is the faculty which 
enables us to see those things which are invisible 
to the eye of flesh. As the intellect enables us 
to lay hold of the laws and truths which under- 
lie all phenomenal life—laws and truths which are 
hidden from the ignorant and unintelligent—so 
the soul enables us to lay hold of the laws and 
truths of the spiritual world, to believe without 
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effort in God and His revelation, and to hold to 
His promises, and look to a future period of eternal 
blessedness. But if this spiritual sense be not 
quickened it will die, or become torpid, and when 
spiritual truths are brought before it suddenly, it 
will misinterpret them. The man blind from his 
birth, when his eyes were opened, saw men as trees 
walking, he was unable to judge of relative sizes 
and distances; so those whose eyes of the soul 
have’ been for years in the dark, when they are 
brought face to face with the verities of religion, 
when these organs of the soul are opened in the 
supernatural sphere, are powerless to form correct 
opinions, to judge of the relative proportions of 
truths, to understand their significance. 

From this it follows that we must be most 
careful with children to train in them the spiritual 
sense, as well as the moral sense and the reason, 
that they may be able to find their way in the 
kingdom of heaven as well as in the kingdom of 
earth. It follows also that we should, all of us, 
daily practise ourselves in spiritual things, that 
we should think of God and pray to God; for so 
only can we keep our spiritual sense active and 
healthy. 


To those who really feel no consciousness, or 
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only the vaguest perceptions of the divine, and 
to those who may have it faintly but have not 
sought to quicken it by moving in the world of 
spiritual things, the sphere in which it lives, I 
would urge humility and avoidance of dogmatism. 
They all have the spiritual life, but it is so buried 
and choked that it cannot articulate itself. If they 
will but seek God a little in prayer, by little and 
little the feeble life will gain in strength, till in 
time, maybe, it will penetrate the whole being 
and manifest itself in all their acts. No amount 
of religious argument, no discussions of spiritual 
matters in the plain of reason, will waken the dead 
faculty. There is nothing for it but to begin at 
the beginning, to be born again, to be as babes 
in Christ, and suffer the suckling soul to grow 
through all infantile stages to childhood and ado- 
lescence. No human effort of the reason will 
quicken faith. Spiritual unconsciousness arises 
mainly from the fact that men will not come to 
Him that they might have life, or, having it, might 
have it more abundantly. 


SERMON Xx, 


Moderation. 


R 8 
PHIL, iv. 5.—‘*‘ Let your moderation be known unto all men.” 


THE Book of Esther was written to give the Jews 
an account of the origin of their Feast of Purim. 
It is difficult to ascertain the date of the events 
recorded, and to identify Ahasuerus. The only 
probable opinion is that which identifies Ahasuerus 
with Xerxes, of whom we know a good deal from 
profane history. 

The conduct of this despot was capricious, and 
in some cases like that of a madman. His dis- 
position was sensual and cruel. He was prone 
to indulge in riotous living. His measures were 
often sudden and arbitrary. All this is reflected 
in the person of Ahasuerus better than in any 
other Persian monarch we know. In the story 
of Esther the king makes a great feast for all his 
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nobles, lasting a hundred and eighty days. After 
that he made a feast for all the people present 
in the palace, and continued it for seven days. 
On the seventh day, when he and his guests were 
drunk, he ordered his queen Vashti to be brought 
into the disorderly assembly that her beauty might 
be exposed to the eyes of the tipsy princes at his 
board. As, out of self-respect, such as we can- 
not but admire, she refused to be subjected to this 
indignity, Ahasuerus divorced her, and Esther was 
chosen to succeed her. 

For the sum of ten thousand talents of silver the 
king consented to allow the lives of all the Jews in 
his realm, of every age and sex, to be sacrificed 
to the malignity of Haman. Such cold-blooded 
savagery is inconceivable save in a licentious mad- 
man. Then, when Ahasuerus finds out that the 
family and people of his favourite wife are im- 
perilled, he indifferently allows them to fight for 
their lives against his own Persians: it is a matter 
that affects him not that in the provinces a horrible 
massacre is going on in which seventy-five thousand 
of his subjects perish, and that in his own palace 
the blood of eight hundred stains the pavement 
and splashes the walls. This cruelty and sensuality 
attributed to Ahasuerus are exactly what profane 
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historians attribute to Xerxes. And, if this identi- 
fication be admitted, then we must allow Esther to 
be the Amestris of the Greek historians. 

In the Book of Esther we get a sree of this. 
queen’s character. 

On the first day of the slaughter five hundred 
Persians were butchered by the Jews in the pre- 
cincts of the palace, and Haman’s ten sons were 
slain. It is worthy of note, that although the 
orders of Haman, signed by the king, had been 
sent to the governors and rulers of the provinces, 
ordering the massacre of the Jews, when the day 
came for the slaughter, these governors and rulers 
acted with the Jews, in accordance with the tenor 
of the second letters. There can be no doubt that, 
on the receipt of these second letters, empowering 
the Jews to resist any attempt against their lives. 
and property, and when it was known that the 
king and his governors favoured them, no Persian 
would have dared to maltreat them. The Jews, 
however, on the strength of these second letters,. 
set to work, sword in hand, to slaughter every man 
against whom they bore a grudge, or whose pos- 
sessions they coveted. We are distinctly told that: 
in the massacre, “all the rulers of the provinces, 
and the lieutenants, and the deputies, and officers. 
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of the king, helped the Jews.” The work, of 
slaughter went on in Shushan the palace. There 
we are quite, sure that, after the example made of 
Haman, no man dared to molest a Jew; and yet 
there, in one day, five hundred men were killed by 
the Jews, beside the sons of Haman. 

Esther had been fasting for three days and 
nights, and on the morning of the last day had the 
satisfaction of hearing, if not of seeing, that her 
enemy Haman was hanging on his own gallows. 

At early daybreak the slaughter began in the 
palace. She looked through her lattice and saw 
the terrified Persians flying in all directions before 
the furious Hebrews, cut down, trampled under- 
foot, hacked to pieces. All day long her eyes were 
filled with this horrible spectacle, and her ears 
were deafened with the shrieks and moans of the 
victims. Evening, cool and dewy, settled over the 
city ; but the air was rank with the odour of carnage, 
as Esther made ready the banquet to which she 
had invited her husband, the king. 

Ahasuerus atrived, and took his seat. The 
number. of those that were slain in Shushan the 
palace had, we are told, already been handed in to 
him. “And the king said unto Esther the queen, 
The Jews have slain and destroyed five hundred 
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men in Shushan the palace, and the ten sons of 
Haman ; what have they done in the rest of the 
king’s provinces ? now what is thy petition? and 
it shall be granted thee: or what is thy request. 
further ? and it shall be done.” 

And now, what do you suppose she asked? She 
heard now how extensive the butchery had been 
in the palace, and could guess what it must have 
been in the provinces. She knew that not only 
wes the plotter Haman dead, but also his ten sons. 
Listen to this woman, this beautiful woman, with 
sweet manner and musical voice. “If it please the 
king, let it be granted to the Jews which are in 
Shushan to do to-morrow also according unto this 
day’s decree, and let Haman’s ten sons be hanged 
upon the gallows. And the king commanded it 
so to be done.” She was not content that the sons 
of her enemy should be killed, their lifeless bodies 
must be given up to insult. It was not enough that 
the courts and corridors of the palace should be 
cumbered with five hundred corpses, she must have 
another day of horrible bloodshed added to the 
day before. In that second day three hundred 
more were butchered in the palace. 

If the character of Ahasuerus agrees with that 
of Xerxes, there is not much difference between 
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that of Esther as painted by the sacred historian, 
and that of Amestris as given us by the profane 
writer. According to the latter, Amestris, the wife 
of Xerxes, caused the wife of one who had offended 
her to be horribly mutilated, and fourteen children 
of the best families of Persia to be buried alive. 
But be this as it may, the account of Esther in the 
Bible is quite sufficient alone to show us that she 
was not a woman of a generous character, or with 
womanly tenderness, or moderation in her exalta- 
tion; but, on the contrary, a vindictive, implacable 
tigress. She had been raised by God, out of 
nothing, to the highest position a woman could 
occupy ; she had been chosen to be the means of 
obtaining for her people a signal deliverance ; but 
she was utterly unable to draw any moral profit to 
herself out of this. She was elated by her success, 
and remorseless in her revenge on those who 
menaced her position, There is one indication 
that Mordecai her uncle knew her character. When 
she heard that her nation was doomed, she ex- 
cused herself from interfering in its behaif, and 
in behalf of her uncle, by her own selfish fears. 
Then Mordecai sent to her, “Think not with 
thyself that thou shalt escape in the king’s house, 
more than all the Jews. For if thou altogether 
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holdest thy peace at this time, then shall there 
enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another place; but thou and thy father’s 
house shall be destroyed.” Had she been a woman 
of generous impulse, she would have at once risked 
her life for the cause of her people and relatives ; 
but this she did not, till she was sure that her 
own life was jeopardized. 

The Book of Esther in the first place sets before 
us’ a very striking example of the Providence of 
God watching over His people, and saving them 
from destruction. It shows us also how He raises 
up out of nothing individuals to execute His 
purposes. He can deliver by many or by few, 
by the weakness of woman, as well as by the 
strength of man. “Who knoweth,” said Mor- 
decai to Esther, “whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” The Jews 
were delivered from an undeserved and indis- 
criminate destruction by means which human 
forethought could not have devised. Their salva- 
tion was almost miraculous. Instead of being 
slaughtered by their enemies, their enemies were 
put to death by them. The history is pregnant 
with the manifestations of an overruling Provi- 
dence, He who watches over Israel slumbers not 
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nor sleeps. Commit thyself, therefore, unto the 
Lord, and He will deliver thee out of danger. 
That is the conspicuous truth and lesson conveyed 
by the story of Esther. But beside it lies another, 
much overlooked. The Jews, and Esther at their 
head, used no moderation when in power, when 
the deliverance was theirs. Instead of thanking 
God for their preservation, and with dignity and 
generosity pardoning those who had spoken hard 
things against them, they rushed on them knife 
in hand, and cut their throats. Esther, inflamed 
with jealousy and rage at the attempt made to 
cast her down from her place, already alarmed and 
suspicious, because for thirty days she has not 
been summoned before the king, cannot glut her 
revenge with one day’s slaughter, and with the 
extermination of the whole house of the chief 
offender, but must have base outrage on the 
senseless bodies of his children, and continue the 
butchering a day longer. The great warning to 
be temperate in prosperity, to be generous in the 
treatment of adversaries, comes to us from this 
remarkable book, quite as surely as the lesson to 
trust in God in time of danger. 

And these lessons become the more remarkable 
to us from the fact, that apparently the author of 
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the book was unconscious that he was delivering 
them. It has been often remarked that the name 
of God does not once occur in the book, and that 
it contains absolutely no reference to a superin- 
tending Providence, except the hint of Mordecai 
already quoted. There is in the book no recogni- 
tion of Him to whom the old covenant people 
owed their preservation, nor is gratitude expressed 
for His favour. In like manner the author sees 
nothing horrible in the atrocities committed by his 
countrymen, nor devilish malignity and inhuman 
heartlessness in Esther. No, the writer contented 
himself with recording the facts as he had heard 
them ; and it is for us who have the book preserved 
for us in the canon of Scripture, to read and 
interpret it. We can see clearly in that book, not 
only the providence of God exerted, and an ex- 
ample to encourage us to lean on it, but also an 
awful lesson, never to transgress the line of modera-: 
tion, never to allow ourselves, however favoured by 
fortune or chance, to deal with our adversaries 
other than justly. 

The law of life is the law of holding a balance 
between excesses of all sorts. The maintenance 
of moderation is the great lesson to be learned 
in life to secure well-being, temporal and spiritual, 
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Every heresy is the exaggeration of one truth in 
religion at the expense of other truths, and every 
error in life is the inclination towards one good to 
the forgetfulness of other good things. Excess in 
every way is injurious. Excess in joy is as danger- 
ous as excess in sorrow. Excess in virtue is, as has 
been often pointed out, evil; for every vice is a 
virtue carried to an extreme. Thus self-respect be- 
comes vanity or pride, humility falls into meanness, 
diffidence into cowardice; even truthfulness may, 
and often does, assume the offensive and rude aspect 
of savagery. Justice will, when exaggerated, be- 
come cruelty, and forbearance feebleness. 

In our relation with our fellow-men moderation 
must be observed ; for, though the right may be 
on our side in a controversy or conflict, yet the 
whole right is not there. The only reason why 
there is opposition of interests in the world is, that 
the balance leans slightly one way more than the 
other. 

Who but a fool would suppose that the govern- 
ment of the country would be safe in the hands 
of either party in the State, Liberal or Conservative, 
without the other to hold it in check? Each 
represents a right, and each is an essential con- 
stituent in political well-being. There must be 
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opposition in this life, and we have opposition from 
those with whom we do not agree in a thousand 
matters ; but never let us suppose that all the right 
is on our side and all the wrong on theirs. This is 
never the case. 

It is only the bigot who supposes this, and the 
bigot is a man of limited intelligence ; a good and 
earnest man, but not a man who has either seen 
or read much, or has perhaps the mental capacity 
for,understanding more than one quality of every- 
thing brought under his eye. We form our 
opinions, we have our views ; but if we are sensible 
men, we are moderate men as well, and do not 
insist on the exclusive possession of truth. 

The greatest element of education of the moral 
character consists in self-control. Without that, 
mental, physical, spiritual culture is nothing. Self- 
control enables a man to maintain moderation 
wherever placed, and in whatever circumstances 
he may find himself. In prosperity he does not 
lose his head ; in adversity is not cast into abject 
despair. The Church appoints certain days for 
fasting and abstinence, not because there is any 
extraordinary virtue in fasting and abstinence, but 
in order to impress on all the necessity for self- 
control in small things, so that they may be able 
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to exercise it in matters of moment. In pleasure, 
self-control always enables us to know when to 
stop ; when in power, how to exercise it with justice ; 
when we obtain an advantage over opponents, how 
to build them a bridge by which to escape. The 
child who, in its early days, is allowed its own way 
and its own choice in what it eats, when thrown 
among other allurements of life will be unable to 
withstand their attraction. An undisciplined child 
will grow up an undisciplined man. <A child who 
has not learned to withhold its hand, when it has 
had enough, from a dainty, will not know where to 
stop when in the great confectioner’s shop of life. 

The proverb says, “Set a beggar on horseback 
and he will ride to the devil ;” and this is illustrated 
by the story of Esther. Mordecai, despised or dis- 
regarded, crouching in his dirt and idleness in the 
sun outside the palace gate, is suddenly lifted from 
his obscurity and set on the royal horse, as the 
man whom the king delighteth to honour. So 
far from his elevation doing him moral good, it 
opened the sluices of his vengeful passions. Haman 
is indeed a type of a proud and cruel man, but 
Mordecai by a leap reaches to his measure, and 
proves his equal. 

His niece, Esther, was perhaps a pretty, empty- 
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headed doll ; made much of as a beauty, and with 
her moral sense untrained. When she is in power, 
and her position has been menaced, she is without 
a virtue, and, from want of moderation, eventuates 
in one of the most hateful characters of history. 

We are not placed in situations in which we can 
fly at the throats of our enemies and slice them, 
like these Jews of Persia, but we have often times 
of advantage over others, and then it behoves us to 
be prudent and moderate. A woman is specially 
tempted on such occasions to use her tongue with- 
out temperance. She has no moderation in the 
chastisement she administers, no forbearance in the 
exercise of her wrath. The tongue, says S. James, 
is an unruly evil, and this is chiefly the case when 
used in circumstances where an advantage has been 
gained, 

There is a striking passage in S. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians which bears on what I 
am saying, on the necessity for the exercise of 
moderation in dealing with others. He says, 
“Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
the hearts : and then shall every man have praise 
of God.” The conclusion here is just the opposite 
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to what we should have anticipated. He expects 
us not to judge harshly of others, not to attribute 
bad motives to their acts, for at the last day Christ 
will make manifest all that is now obscure or dis- 
guised. There are hidden things of darkness in us 
which, when brought to the surface, will greatly take 
off the gloss of our elation, will make us look very 
indifferent judges of other men’s transgressions ; 
and thus also the real motives, the mainsprings of 
all actions, will be made clear,—and, wondrous 
conclusion! “then shall every man have praise 
of God.” Then it will be found that there is good 
in all, that motives were not as wholly vile as we 
had supposed, that truth and right are not the 
special prerogative of one party and some persons, 
but that there is truth everywhere, however obscured, 
and right everywhere, however overstrained ; and 
then it will be the delight of God to make manifest 
to every man the gold that lies in the moral gravel- 
beds of those whom he hated or despised, whom 
he pursued with relentless harshness, and trod 
down as irretrievably bad. 

Now, also, we can understand the force of S. 
Paul’s words when, after counselling moderation, he 
gives as the reason, “The Lord is at hand.” Be- 
cause the day of the Lord draws nigh when all will 
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be revealed, when we shall find that right has been 
pretty equally divided between us and our adver- 
saries, and truth as extravagantly exaggerated by 
us as by those with whom we differ, therefore “ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” 


SERMON XxXI. 
The Awaited Mest. 


S. LUKE xxill. 54.—‘‘ And that day was the preparation, and the 
sabbath drew on.” 

WHAT a day was that, that day of preparation! 
What a strain on nerve and hearts’ affections! It 
had not passed, like other preparation days, in the 
quiet discharge of certain religious duties, in the 
sweeping of the house, and the putting away of 
leaven, but in the wrench of affections, in a passion 
of sympathy, in acute, long drawn out pain. 

When the evening came, there came with it a 
sense of rest, of exhaustion ; the overstrained 
nerves relaxed, the stretched attention unbent, the 
eyes ceased to distil tears, and the trembling 
muscles no more quivered. 

The Sabbath drew on, and flung before it a 
feeling of repose. 
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You who have observed Good Friday with devo- 
tion, who have followed the sad succession of 
sorrowful mysteries, have stood by the cross of 
Jesus all the day, know to some extent what a 
restful peace comes on after the last scene. The 
coming Sabbath breathes peace on your souls. 

S. Paul speaks of there remaining to the people 
of God a rest—as you will see in the margin, a 
Sabbath-keeping. He says, God worked at creation 
six days and then rested. So had He in store 
for His chosen people a Sabbath; but they to 
whom it was first proclaimed did not enter into it 
for their unbelief, laying their bones in the wilder- 
ness instead. But that Sabbath was the rest in 
the promised land to which Joshua introduced 
them after their day of preparation in the desert of 
Sinai. To this entered not in those who began the 
journey. And this rest was not final; it was but a 
figure of another Sabbath, of a more perfect rest ; 
even of that which is appointed for the people 
‘of God. “Let us then,” concludes the apostle, 
“labour to enter into that rest, lest any man fall 
after the same example of unbelief;” as those stiff. 
necked and rebellious Israelites in the wilderness, 

That rest which remaineth for the people of 
God, that blessed Sabbath which is given to 
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them, is in the grave, where Jesus kept it. After 
labouring for the salvation of our souls, after 
suffering the cruel pains of the cross, when the 
Sabbath drew on He sighed forth His soul, and it 
entered that day into paradise, and His body was 
given repose and a holy Sabbath abstention from 
all work, in the new tomb of Joseph. As to Him, 
so to us, the elect people of God. Before the 
resurrection and the joyful restitution of all things, 
there must precede a day of rest, a Sabbath breath- 
ing time, a stillness and sleep. 

A friend, overworked in brain and body, was to 
go with me abroad one summer. We went, but 
he could not enjoy himself. Next year we went 
together again, but before starting he asked for a 
few days in the country, to lie in the sun, and 
think of nothing, walk nowhere, care for nothing ; 
and after that, refreshed and renewed, he was pre- 
pared for exertion and novel sights and sounds. 

I cannot but think that God sees that we all 
require some such a time of repose before we wake 
up to new life and activity, and that therefore He 
has interposed the grave between temporal and 
eternal life. The yearning of the wearied man is 
for rest, not for enjoyment. How was it with that 
apostle, so hard-pressed in his day of preparation 
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of the way of the Lord? In journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
his own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in 
perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness ; beside those things that were without, 
the daily responsibility for all the Churches he had 
founded. The sigh of that hardworked man, that 
brave but weary soul, was to “depart and be with 
Christ ;” he had fought the fight and finished the 
race, keeping the faith ; henceforth there was laid 
up for him a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, would place upon his 
brow at the great day when all should appear 
before the throne of God, to give account of their 
works. Till then it is laid up for him, and he waits 
patiently and hopefully for it. The similitude 
S. Paul uses is that of a race or wrestle in the 
public shows. Life with him has been a wrestle 
with difficulties, a running for the crown; and now 
he has apprehended, his hand is on the winning-- 
post, he drops fatigued on the soil. He has thrown 
his adversaries, but he also is exhausted, bruised, 
and wounded, and retires to lie down and sleep off" 
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his weariness. The crown is his, the prize of his 
high calling is assured, but he cannot claim it now. 
He will wait till the great day when the rewards 
are dealt out. Now all he asks is to be with 
Christ. As Lazarus, after his life of suffering, re- 
posed in Abraham’s bosom, so Paul, his life of 
tension ended, looks for rest in the bosom of Christ. 
They of the old covenant looked to Abraham as 
their father, the head of their race, to whom they 
would be gathered; Paul under the new covenant 
looks to Christ as the new Head, with whom repose 
the spirits of just men made perfect. 

The whole of man’s life is a day of preparation 
for the Sunday of resurrection, which will see no 
close, but also for the preceding Sabbath in the 
grave. Itis a day of work, a time to be spent in 
energetic prosecution of duty, of zealous fulfilment 
of the mission on which we are sent into the world. 
The mission may be a humble one, but it is one 
which tasks all our powers, and will fill up all our 
time, if we will undertake its execution with heart. 
It is only when lifetime is thus spent, as a day of 
preparation, of cleaning and setting in order, of 
gathering together what is needed, for the great 
day of the feast of eternity, that the intervening 
Sabbath can be to us a boon, that our rest shall be 
sweet and refreshing. 
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This life is a day of preparation, in that in it the 
leaven of base and coarse desires, of sinful and sour 
ferment, must be put away. There is in all of us 
more or less of leaven, of decaying, yeasty matter, 
puffing us up with self-conceit, souring us in our 
view of life, in our dealings with others ; a restless 
principle breeding discontent, a bitter principle 
sowing strife, a corrupting principle debasing the 
life-aim. Life isa day of purging out of this old 
leaven, the putting away of all that offends and 
savouts of decay, a gathering together of all 
elements of sweetness and refinement, of purity 
and peace, If you looked into a Jewish household 
on the preparation day, you would see the inmates 
diligently employed in cleansing chambers and 
vessels for the feast, in routing out and casting 
from their doors all matter that was in decompo- 
sition, everything rank and corrupting. You would 
see a furbishing up of the brazen lights for the 
feast, and a rubbing bright of plate and cup, the 
garnishing with sweet herbs and pleasant flowers. 
And this is what we should see going on in the 
preparation day of life among Christians. Each 
has the mansion of his heart to make ready for the 
great day, the high day, for the feast in Christ’s 
kingdom ; and he must do in the mansion of his 
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heart what the Jew does in his chamber. He must 
cast out of it all that savours of earthly, degrading 
aims; everything gross and unseemly, rank with 
the scent of sin, sour with the ferment of decay. 
He must brighten all those original graces and 
powers which are from above; human, rather than 
animal ; all that is intellectual, rather. than carnal ; 
spiritual, not sensual. 

If we consider what it is that will live hereafter, 
that will enjoy eternity, we shall see what demands 
preparation in this day of life. We shall not be 
raised from our graves as animals, to eat and drink, 
and mate and fight, but as spiritual and intellectual 
beings, to think and to feel. The indulgence in 
our animal propensities here crushes out all intel- 
lectuality and spirituality ; our aim in life must, 
therefore, be to strive to annihilate these brutal 
instincts, and to live a higher life of thought, and 
feeling, intellectual culture, and spiritual wake- 
fulness. Whatsoever things are pure, and of good 
report, are lovely and elevated, on these we must 
think, and all the powers of mind and soul must be 
burnished ; for it is these which will live through 
the fire, that will burn away the dross of sensu- 
ality. We should therefore ask ourselves for what 
are we living? What are our pursuits? There 
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are few branches of business or trade which do not 
tax the brain, and sharpen and polish the intellect. 
They may not do much to broaden it, but they do 
give it point and brightness, and therefore there 
are few which are not good occupations, and profit- 
able for the day of preparation. But I very greatly 
doubt whether the life of the man about town, or 
the lady of society, is much more profitable than 
that of the dog-fighter, or the damsel who allows 
herself to be shot out of a cannon. To idle through 
life, to lounge the day away, is not to prepare for 
the after-life. It is what our blessed Lord con- 
demned in His parable of the men in the market- 
place. Life is far too precious a time to be trifled 
with, to be surrendered to a series of distractions. 
It is essentially a time of culture, a day of prepara- 
tion, to be actively employed in the refining of the 
pure ore in our nature, and the rejection of the 
dross. Some few years ago in Cornwall and 
Devon there was great excitement, because it was 
announced that there was gold to be got out of 
“gozzen,” that is, the scoria of tin ; and the owners 
of the mines purchased costly machinery for 
crushing the gozzen and extracting the gold 
dust. It proved eventually to be a gigantic 
swindle of the manufacturers of these machines ; 
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and those who had set up the mills, and who 
crushed the refuse, found, when they washed and 
examined the refuse, that there was refuse only, 
and not a particle of gold, to be found in the 
gozzen. Well, there are vast numbers of fools in 
life, who are gozzen crushers and washers; who 
take the scum and soil of life, the gross and 
sensuous part of life, and spend their abilities and 
their time in squeezing and sifting, and passing 
through many washes, that which is and can only 
be refuse, in the vain expectation of finding gold 
of pure pleasure therein. Now and then a glitter- 
ing particle of mundic cheats their hopes; but of 
gold, when the day of preparation is over, they are 
obliged sorrowfully to admit they have laid by 
none. 

But the day of life is not only one in which we 
make preparation, but it is one also in which God 
makes preparation. In it, often against our desire, 
He prepares us for the Sabbath and the day of 
resurrection. He prepares us by affliction, and 
by many a disappointment. It is not only the 
hard worker who sighs for rest, and hails the 
Sabbath as it draws on, but also the sore tried. 

The sunny view of life seen by youth is speedily 
overcast, the sanguine hopes grow pale, the pride 
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of life is crushed, the high pulse is lowered. A 
disappointment in childhood is a surprise as well 
as a distress. The child expects all to fall in 
with its wishes, and when one of these is crossed, 
the tears are at once in the eyes. <A very trifling 
contrariety upsets the child for many hours. But 
as life goes on, and childhood is left behind, disap- 
pointments have come so thick as to be taken as a 
matter of course, and realizations of hope are hailed 
as exceptional. The spirits gradually sadden, they 
lose their buoyancy under repeated contradiction, 
and by little the belief is formed in them that, after 
all, this life is not the time of perfection and satis- 
faction, and that the ideal life must be sought 
beyond it. 

It would seem as though there were certain souls 
which have not an active mission in this world, but 
rather a vocation to be passive sufferers, whose life- 
track is marked not by works accomplished, but by 
drops of blood. These are generally persons of 
high and delicately strung sensibility ; and the 
wounds dealt them bleed inwardly, and are far 
more poignant in the suffering they entail, than 
those undergone by more robust and energetic 
characters. It is those who have noble self-respect 
who are most cruelly cut and mangled in that senti- 
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ment. It is those who form the tenderest and most 
reverential friendships who are rudely struck in the 
face, and bewildered by the ruin of the ties to 
which they have clung. It is those who love to 
hide themselves from the world who are dragged 
with insult before it. It is those who are most sen- 
sitive in behalf of their family honour who are most 
pierced with many sorrows herein; it is they who 
have the acutest perception of what is refined and 
elevated who are thrust into association with what 
is gross and grovelling. To such, life is a martyr- 
dom, but it is a martyrdom of which the world 
knows little, the sufferings of which it is incompetent 
to gauge. Such souls have very likely little active 
influence, no apparent vocation, not many great 
abilities which can achieve conspicuous results ; 
their day is one of being prepared by God, with 
“many a blow and biting sculpture,” as “polished 
stones elect” to be built into His heavenly temple. 
Their day is less one of preparation through their 
own work than one of being prepared by God. 
To such, the Sabbath draws on with soothing 
influence, and is hailed with quiet satisfaction. 
They are weary of life. They desire above all 
things to depart and be with Christ, away from 
where the wicked cease from troubling. 
R 
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Such souls have an instinctive loathing for what 
is vile and sensual. To them the knowledge of sin 
is a stain, its presence a horror, and they groan 
through life because of the bondage of corruption 
in which they are held. The coarse and vulgar 
nature delights to root like swine among the litera- 
ture, and the news, and the gossip of the day, for 
the unseemly and unsavoury morsels which it may _ 
devour. But these spiritual souls turn from all that 
smells of decay with a sickening feeling, with inbred 
disgust ; and this life is to them chiefly sad and 
depressing because of the presence of the evil in it. 
To them it is a real gladness to hail the advent of 
the Sabbath as it draws on, knowing that it will 
herald in a day of the Lord, in which there will be 
no cofruption, no sin, naught defiling. 

To all of us, my brethren, this day of life is a day 
of preparation ; and let us use it as such, in pre- 
paring ourselves, or in suffering God to prepare us 
by many trials, so that, weary at its close, we may 
be ready to lay us down, as the Sabbath draws on, 
in sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection. 
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